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Illustrations Full Size 


LIGHT NARROW BUTT 
NO. 508 





LIGHT NAKkXxOW BUTT 
NO. 528 


Three Good “Door Swingers’’—made by National 


These Butts are carefully wade down to the last 
detail, with smooth edges and perfectly fitting 
parts. They are packed one dozen pairs in a box, 


each pair in a separate envelope with screws. 

All come in standard sizes and in the follow- 
Sherardized, Amber 
Bronze, Japanned, Antique Copper, Dull Brass, 
Antique Brass Sand Blast Not Shaded, and Nickel. 


ing finishes:—Bright Steel, 


Nos. 508, 518 and 528 are all up to the high 
standard of quality always associated with the 
name of National. Ample stocks are carried of 
each, and we can make quick shipment to you. 


Send us your order today. 


Remember, we supply you direct, which means 


you buy at a saving and sel] at an increased profit. 


National Mfg. Co., Sterling, Illinois. 


A sure Source of Supply 
for Builders Hardware 





LIGHT NARROW BUTT 
NO. 518 





























YOUR ORDER 


SHIPPED THE DAY RECEIVED 
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HELLO, JIM. HOWS 
THE WIFE AND KIDDO? 
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gqhe Saleo saluc. of Knowing “People 


Gold Dust Twins of selling. United they 

form an unbeatable sales combination. Di- 
vided they are weak sisters. Knowing the fine points 
of a plow won’t sell it to a man who thinks a farm is 
a summer resort, and knowing a farmer’s first name 
doesn’t mean that you can sell him a pig in a poke. 

Most of us know more about merchandise than 
we do about people. There are too many people we 
know only by sight. Often we think we know people 
when we only know their names. Not long ago a 
man called to me on the street. “Llew,” he said, “I 
want you to meet an old friend of mine. Bill’s the 
best guy in the world. I’ve known him for years. 
Meet Mr.—er—Mr.—er. Say, Bill, what the devil 
is your name, anyhow?” 

To really know a customer means something more 
than being able to pick out his face in a crowd, or 
his name in a telephone directory. It means know- 
ing his name and initials, his family, his occupation, 
his hobbies and his disposition. It means knowing 
whether he prefers to be called Bill or Mr. Brown. 
It means knowing whether he is the type that prefers 
to sell himself an article or have it sold to him. It 
means knowing whether he likes to be called by his 
first name or resents familiarity. It means 
knowing what he can use to advantage, as well as 
what he calls for. 

Every man, woman or child likes to be known and 
recognized, not as a part of a family or class, but 
as an individual. Whenever you individualize people 
they unconsciously individualize you. To know people 
in most cases is to like them. That breeds friend- 
ship, and friendship is the best little business builder 
in the world. Your friends trade with you because 
they want to. Your enemies only buy from you 
when they have to, and that isn’t very often. 


K NOWING goods and knowing people are the 





Most people are not as well known as they think 
they are. A man who had lived for ten years in a 
certain town, and thought he was really prominent, 
moved to the city. He was gone for three years. 
Then he came back for a visit. He fully expected 
to be met at the station by the town band. Was he? 
Not so you could notice it. There wasn’t a friendly 
face in sight when he hopped off the train, and when 
he reached the main street, the first three men he 
met didn’t know him, and the fourth didn’t know he 
had left town. 

Last fall I was in a hardware store, where a cer- 
tain clerk never seemed to be picked out by the 
patrons. He only drew a customer when the rest 
were busy. At the close of every sale as he started 
to fill out the sales slip he asked for either the name or 
the initials of the customer. I thought he was a 
new man and felt sorry for him until I found out 
that he had been with the concern for two years. 
It wasn’t entirely a case of poor memory, either, be- 
cause he could remember “quitting time” as well as 
any man on the force. 

If you are behind a retail counter, make it your 
business to know people and to let them know you. 
Get the names and faces first, then dig down for the 
human attributes they possess. If you think you 
know the people of your community now, try making 
an off-hand list of names, initials and characteristics 
of men who trade at your store. The shortness of 
that list may give you a mental jolt. The more people 
you know the more goods you will sell, and the more 
salary you will eventually draw down. 


Kerb boul 
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PAINT! What is‘it? 
If you would like to know more about paints and 
varnishes come to the 


| _ EDUCATIONAL 
PAINT SHOW 


At our main store 
JAMAICA AVENUE and 160th STREET 


James & Hawkins, Inc. 


Teaches Customers 


The A B C’s of Paint 





APRIL 26th, 27th, and 28th 


——1-10 P. M.—— 


Three Thousand Inhabitants of 
Jamaica, N. Y., Attend Three-Day 


Educational Paint Show—Firm 


from the raw materials to the finished product. 


Learn from factory experts, who will tell you ; 
what paints to use and how to use them. 


t 

| 

i No attempts will be made to sell you any goods 
as unless you desire to buy. 


| Come and see the actual manufacture of paints 


Lays Foundation for Future Sales 


! EVERYBODY WELCOME 


| FS HAWK 






ingly laid and Edward K. Denecke, 


A One of the advertising manager, proceeded to 
announcements 
J ati AM — eet busy 
; heralded the On March 15 the firm sent out a 


paint show general paint letter to all those in 
Jamaica who were upon its mailing 
list. No mention was made of the 


coming show but the fact was em- 


SEVEN STORES ON LONG ISLAND 











& Hawkins, 


HREE thousand people visited 
"Line store of James & Hawkins, 

Inc., at Jamaica, N. Y., to at- 
tend the educational paint show held 
by the firm on April 26, 27 and 28. 
Three thousand people came away 
from the store during this period 
with a better knowledge of paint 
and its uses than they had possessed 
when they entered its portals. Three 
thousand people are today in a bet- 


ter position to supervise painting 
jobs or to do their own painting 
than they were a month ago. All of 
this means more paint business for 
James & Hawkins, Inc. 

Some time ago the firm conducted 
a successful tool exposition, and it 
was only natural for it to attempt 
a paint exhibit with the approach of 
spring weather. Plans for the edu- 
cational paint show were accord- 


phasized that James 
Inc., was in a position to supply the 
paint needs of all of its customers. 


Announcing the Coming Show 


On April 2, however, another let- 
ter was mailed to all those who had 
received the first one. This second 
letter announced the dates of the 
coming show and stated that visitors 
would be able to see the actual 





A typical James 4 Hawkins paint display 
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Two technical men from the manufacturers’ laboratories manufactured white lead in the presence of the 3000 people who 
attended the paint show. The cans of white lead shown in the illustration were distributed gratis to the onlookers 


manufacture of paint from the raw 
materials to the finished product. It 
also stated that factory experts 
would be on hand to explain and 
demonstrate their products. Every- 
one was invited to attend, and it was 
furthermore stated that no attempt 
would be made to sell paints. This 
show was held only in the Jamaica 
store and not in the six branch 
stores located in various sections of 
Long Island. 

In addition to the foregoing let- 
ters, advertisements were run for 
an entire week in the Long Island 
Daily Press announcing the coming 
exhibit. The firm’s local delivery 
cars carried signs announcing it and 
all trucks going in and out of 
Jamaica bore similar signs. Leaf- 
lets were also distributed and were 
handed to all those entering the 
store. 


Interesting Window Displays 


The windows of the Jamaica store 
displayed nothing but paints, var- 
nishes and their accessories during 
the three days in which the show 
was in progress. One of the things 
that caught the eye was a chair on 
a revolving pedestal. Half of the 
chair had been freshly varnished, 
while the other half was left un- 
varnished. The difference between 
them was in itself a selling argu- 
ment for varnish. Another out- 


standing feature was a large slab 
of redwood, highly polished and 
varnished. A small, freshly var- 
nished table was prominently dis- 
played in the main window, and Mr. 
Denecke attracted a crowd in the 
evenings by ironing a cloth on its 
surface and then proving the dura- 
bility of the varnish by showing the 
surface unmarred from the heat of 
the iron. 

By far the greater part of the 
paint show, however, was found in- 
side the store. Over a dozen prom- 
inent paint and varnish manufac- 
turers had booths in which their 
products were displayed. These were 
in charge of their own representa- 
tives, who explained the methods of 
manufacture of the various articles, 
and also described the ways in which 
they should be used in order to at- 
tain the best results. No attempt 
was made to sell paint by the sales 
force of James & Hawkins, Inc., un- 
less the visitors made a point blank 
request—it was an educational ex- 
position in every sense of the word 
and not a direct sales effort. 

Making White Lead 


One manufacturer furnished an 
interesting exhibit, showing a mill 
in the process of making white lead. 
Two technical men, both college 
graduates, from this firm’s labora- 
tories, were in charge. They took 


the raw material, weighed, checked 
and mixed it, and demonstrated the 
various steps in the making of the 
finished product to the onlookers. 
This firm also distributed 1000 one- 
sixteenth gallon cans of white lead 
to those who visited the booth. 


Other Educational Displays 


Other manufacturers showed their 
products in a similar manner. One 
firm showed the various steps in the 
manufacture of shellac; another 
demonstrated the manner in which 
paint brushes were made; a third 
featured bronze powders and the 
uses to which they are adapted. 
Other manufacturers showed the 
way in which their products were 
used. Many exhibitors distributed 
samples. All of them had competent 
men in charge of their displays, and 
from 1 to 10 p. m., on April 26, 27 
and 28, everyone did all in his power 
to bring the paint buying people of 
Jamaica in closer touch with paint 
and the way in which it should be 
used. 

The effects of such an exposition 
will be lasting in the community, 
and, although it will be a difficult 
matter to trace sales directly to it, 
it is safe to say that James & Haw- 
kins, Inc., will reap worthwhile re- 
wards in the future as the result of 
its attempt to educate the public to 
the uses of paint. 


sat 
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The Retailer Who Says He Won't Buy F rom. 
the Jobber Who Sells His Former Clerk 


The Tale of a Misguided Merchant Who Bluffed 
a Salesman Into a Promise Not to Solicit 
Business from the Clerk Who Opened 
a Store in the Same Town 





Dailey “Tks 


tied Thomas Jefferson for President of the 

United States, served under him as Vice-Presi- 
dent and later killed Alexander Hamilton, received 
a note from a widow advising him that she had given 
birth to a son. 
@ Aaron was the papa of the new arrival—said the 
woman—please send his blessing and a check to 
cover the cost of necessary diapers, rubber sheeting 
for the crib, nursing bottles, etc., ad lib. 

Aaron smiled—he was eighty years old. 

Folks had said that he had one leg in the grave— 
that he had burned out—had lost all of the old pep 
that for sixty years had made him a vitalizing force 
in the life of the nation. 

Under the circumstances stated the widow’s im- 
peachment was very flattering—exactly so. 

Old men hate to admit that their capacity to sin 
—if they wanted to—and were tempted strong 
enough—is gone to seed, with last year’s mignonette 
and sweet myrtle. 

Aaron acknowledged the parentage of the child— 
accepted the honor bestowed. His hat was still in 
the ring. 

If anyone doubted the fact let them ask the widow 
—she could furnish the proofs. 

@ Whether he had actually ever met the woman, we 
cannot here say; probably not. 


FEW months before he died, Aaron Burr, who 


Let’s Be Fair! 


Rawerl” 


RIENDS of Burr protested—said it was a fraud 
to charge him with the parentage of the 
woman’s child. 

“Why,” one of these friends asked Burr, “do you 

allow this woman to saddle you with her child when 
you know you are not the father of it?” 
« “Sir,” replied Burr, “when a lady does me the 
honor to name me the father of her child, I trust I 
shall always be too gallant to show myself ungrate- 
ful for the favor shown. Throughout my life you 
are aware, sir, I have been similarly favored by 
many different women and I have never failed to 
accept the parentage of the child thrust upon me by 
them. Having done this for so many other women, 
it would be inconsistent with my life policy to deny 
this widow the happiness of saying that the father 
of her child was Aaron Burr. I desire to treat all 
the ladies alike. 

“It would be unfriendly to discriminate,” added 
Burr with a twinkle of the eye. 

“In my business and social career, sir, I have ever 
tried to be strictly impartial in my relations with 
others and to avoid any charge of favoritism.” 

Playing favorites encourages jealousy, incites dis- 
cord in the social orchestra, makes folks think we 
are tight and mean and have no friendly disposition 
—Aaron, old top, had the big idea. 

To preserve the poetic unities and keep the goose 
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of happiness hanging over the old barn door, we 
must treat all impartially—the men folks as well as 
the ladies. 

When we discriminate between those with whom 

we have business relations, social or otherwise, we 
lose our popularity. 
@ In business, as well as in life, new babies in the 
form of new retail stores are being born every day. 
To many of these stores, the jobber is asked to act 
as papa. 

Being world wise and friendly Mr. Jobber says 
sure thing—why not? 


HROUGH thrift, and the loving collaboration of 

relatives or friends, a clerk accumulates a small 
nest egg and opens his own shop in a sincere effort 
to improve his condition and make the world richer 
than he found it. 

Like Aaron’s widow—this clerk needs help—not 
necessarily financial, but merchandising business 
advice and the facilities that the jobber is in a posi- 
tion to furnish for the selection of goods as needed, 
reasonable credits on them and the multitude of 
other things which the service jobber is equipped 
and glad to supply on request. 

He wants the house to be his “Daddy”—wants to 
tell the world that his baby has a good scout steer- 
ing him through the diaper period of business. 

@ Before he engaged in business on his own part, 
this clerk worked for a retailer in the same town in 
which he opens his store. 

This retailer may resent the competition of his 
former clerk—may fear that through his acquaintance 
with the store’s customers and their friendship for 
him, these customers will be persuaded to switch 
their patronage from the old to the new store, to the 
old store’s disadvantage. 

Retailer No. 1 may think the franchise to do busi- 

ness in his town belongs to him exclusively, forever 
and a day, by Divine Right—that his clerk has no 
right to stick his finger in the pie and mess up 
things for him. 
@ When the jobber’s salesman comes around for or- 
ders, Mr. Original Retailer gets him back in a cor- 
ner and delivers a long, mournful spiel on the in- 
gratitude of clerks, forgetting that he himself was 
once a clerk and that if the rule that he desires to 
apply had governed when he started in business, he 
would never have had a chance to go into business. 


IS aim is to make it as hard for his clerk to get 
| a start as he can make it and to bust him 
quickly—let the dog send his new baby to the orphan 





asylum—he’s got a nerve to ask anybody to be its 
daddy. 
Retailer No. 1 says to Mr. Jobber’s Salesman: “If 
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you act as papa to this new baby—sell Smith, my 
clerk, any merchandise, I won’t buy anything more 
from you.” 

@ If Mr. Jobber’s Salesman is a weakling, he'll 
promptly answer: “Our house won’t have anything 
to do with this new baby. I won’t go near Smith’s 





store—won’t solicit a nickel’s worth of business 
from him.” 

And he doesn’t. Every time he calls in town, he 
gives Clerk Smith’s store the double O. His baby is 
a waif of the streets—why notice him? 

Smith stands in the window, observes the sales- 
man pass by and wonders why he doesn’t call—he 
would like to buy something from him—thinks his 
house carries a better line of merchandise than the 
house from which he now buys. 

You know this type of salesman—he’s everywhere. 

For three years, one of these birds who works for 
a well known jobber has been passing Smith’s store 
in a certain town in the East once a week and never 
calling in—afraid to offend Retailer No. 1. 

@ House instructions for these three years have 
been to call on every retailer in town—no discrimi- 
nation, no partiality—treat all alike. 

Ignoring these orders, this salesman has been call- 
ing on No. 1 only. 

Meanwhile No. 2 has been steadily forging ahead 
and is now doing the largest business in town. 

By refusing to play daddy to No. 2 the same as to 
No. 1, this salesman has been robbing himself—tak- 
ing cake out of the mouths of his kids. 

Through lack of sand, he has been playing a flute 
against a cornet, a minnow against a salmon. 


N these three years—if he had iron instead of lime 

in his bones—had acted impartially in dispens- 
ing his affections—he would have doubled his com- 
missions on sales in this town, in place of getting 
only half of what the traffic was able to bear. 

A pretty price to pay for an act of foolish sales 
weakness, Bill—you said it. 

Act daddy to all legitimate hardware dealers. Bill 
—show no discrimination. 

@ The other day Smith happened into the home 
town of this salesman’s Old Man and while there 
dropped into the office. 

“What’s the idea?” said he to the Old Man. “For 
three years your man has been passing my door 
every week, but has never called on me for any busi- 
ness. I’d like to buy from you folks. Am I closed 
out—any discrimination against me here? Is my 
money no good?” 

The Old Man jumped up from his seat. “You say 
you have been in business three years,” said he, 
“and that my representative has been passing your 
door every week without calling to solicit your busi- 


ey 
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ness? I was not aware of that fact. I shall change 
that. at once. Of course we want your business. 
This house discriminates against no legitimate 
dealer who pays his bills. Our instructions are to 
eall on every retailer in town. We have no pet 
babies here.” 

@ Smith, ex-clerk, was promptly turned over to a 
house representative, who took him through the dif- 
ferent departments. Before he left, the house had a 
$500 order signed by Smith. 

On Saturday, on his return to town, Mr. Salesman 
was on the carpet in the Old Man’s office. 

He frankly admitted that what Smith said was 
true. 

In exteruation, said Retailer No. 1—an old and 
valued customer of the house—had threatened to 
stop buying from him and the house if it solicited 
business from Smith and helped father his baby. 


ce O we not give this old and valued customer 

any service?” asked the Old Man. “Does he 
buy from us just as a favor or because we are able 
to supply him with the merchandise he needs at a 
price that makes it an advantage to him to buy here? 

“If we ceased to furnish him this merchandise and 
the service we do at the price we do, how long would 
he continue to buy from us? 

“You seem to take the position that in buying from 
us, this old and valued customer is doing a lot for us 
and that we are doing nothing for him. 

“Are not the benefits entirely reciprocal? Is it 
not a fact that in giving us his business it is to his 
advantage to do so? 

“We are not getting our business on sympathy, but 
on service rendered, in exact ratio to what we give— 
nothing more, nothing less. 

“If we advanced prices 10 per cent or cut our 
service lower than that furnished by our competi- 
tors, how long do you think you could hold this man’s 
business, Sam? Your position is absurd. 

“When this old and valued customer said he would 
not buy from this house any more if it sold to Smith, 
why did you not tactfully remind him of these facts? 

“Why did you not point out to him that if he 
ceased buying from us all the advantages which our 
complete stocks of merchandise and service now af- 
ford him would be capitalized by Smith, his clerk, 
and to that extent the competition of Smith would be 
just that much more hurtful to him? 

“If he stopped buying from us, Smith would have 
the edge on him, because Smith would have the com- 
plete run of our merchandise, the advantage of all 
of our special prices on varied items from time to 
time, and the dozen and one other special deals we 
put out from week to week. He could not afford to 
let Smith have this inside on him—would not be 
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fool enough to let Smith have it by ceasing to buy 
from us. This would let Smith have all of the ad- 
vantages that our old and valued customer has en- 
joyed since he has been doing business with us. 
These advantages would be meat to Smith and this 
customer knows it. 


rs Wieu didn’t you pound this home to him in a 

friendly way? He’s not a fool—knows what 
the loss of these things would mean to him and his 
business. 

“You allowed him to bluff you into a corner and 
lose three years’ business for this house from Smith. 

“In this business, we play no favorites—discrimi- 
nate against no one—treat all honest merchants 
alike. You’re a weakling, Sam, had no sand, no 
sense, no guts. 

“In, future, whenever an old and valued customer 
tells you he will not buy from this house if you sell 
to any one else, look him square in the eye and with 
a friendly sort of smile, remind him of all these 
things. 

“Tell him we have no more right not to sell a mer- 
chant to whom he is opposed, and he has no more 
right to ask us not to sell him, than would we have 
a right or anybody else have a right to ask him not 
to sell at retail any member of his community 
against whom another retail customer had a grudge. 

“The whole suggestion is unsound, improper and 
absurd. 

“He sells all who have the money to buy. 

“The same rule should apply to both of us. 

“Stand your ground. Lay your cards on the table. 

“Solicit every legitimate hardware retailer in town 
—no threats, no bulldozing, to the contrary notwith- 
standing. We want the business of all, not one, the 
same as the retail merchant himself.” 


rJ HE Old Man is right, Bill. Business is recipro- 
cal in all its favors. The retailer buys from you 
not as a personal favor to you or to your house, but 
fundamentally because it is an advantage to him to 
do so—never lose sight of this primary fact. 
@ Not being in business for his health, but to make 
money, the retailer buys where he knows he can get 
the best deal either in the way of price or service. 

Yoy offer him this in larger degree, Bill, than any- 
one else, if he buys from you. 

Never let any one tell you anything different— 
never let any one tell you that you cannot sell an- 
other legitimate in his town or he’ll quit buying. 

Like Aaron we must be impartial—treat all alike, 
but all fairly. It’s the jobber’s business to be papa 
to everybody’s baby—to play no favorites—show no 
discrimination. We are the Daddy of all. 





Signposts to Success:—Aim High 


EVER for a minute permit yourself to hold an 
apologetic attitude in regard to yourself or your 
work. No matter if your store is the smallest store 
in the whole world, if your particular corner in that 
store is microscopic indeed, this little store and your 
little corner in it may be, and in reality they are, if you 
have the right stuff in you, a stepping stone to the 
great store and the splendid department you will one 
day grace. 
Every book ever written, every great institution, 
existed at one time in the mind alone. They were 


brought to realization by people who had courage, 
who dared to go ahead. Aim high, never be afraid 
you are aiming too high, and you will at least know 
the joy of having made a splendid effort. The chances 
are you will know the happiness of achievement, but 
even assuming that you do fall short of the star at 
which you have aimed, the effort will have been worth 
while. The ones to be pitied are not those who have 
tried and fallen short of the mark set, but the poor 
spiritless, colorless ones who have never known either 
victory or defeat. 
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Weekly Tool Specials Jack Up Store’s 
Sales 700 Per Cent 


OR a long time the retail sales 

of the Western Iron Stores Com- 

pany, Milwaukee, Wis.,_ re- 
mained at a level which was not 
considered satisfactory by the mem- 
bers of the firm. The business 
covered machine tools, woodworking 
machinery, factory supplies and me- 
chanics tools. After looking over 
the ground, J. A. Camm, président 
of the concern, assisted by a loyal 
corps of workers, decided to install 
some methods of merchandising to 
build up the retail sales of tools from 
the store. 


At the right is 
one of the firm’s 
windows featur- 
ing a weekly spe- 
cial—this time it’s 
hand drills. The 
snappy slogan at 
the bottom plays 
its part, too 


-~ HERE IT Is 
-wst WHAT YOU HAVE BEENLOOKINGFOR 


Western Iron Stores Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., 
Pushes One Item Every 
W eek—Newspaper Ads, 
Displays and Letters 
Get the Business 





The plan for increasing tool sales 
as worked out has been followed with 
little modification and has increased 
retail sales 700 per cent within a 
comparatively short period of time. 





Three methods are used in an- 
nouncing the sales; newspaper ad- 
vertising, window displays and cir- 
cular letters. The special tool goes 
on sale on Saturday and continues 
for a week. A window display is put 
in, featuring the special tool. The 
letters which are mailed out, have 
printed across them a picture of the 
special tool and contain the price 
with some reading matter and de- 
scription. About 4,500 letters are 
mailed weekly and these help the 
newspaper ads and the window trims. 

The store was reorganized last 


Up at the top of 
the page is shown 
the display table 
inside the _ store 
where the specials 
are found. But 
they don’t stay 
there long — they 
move 


If Man Should Strive as Persistent to Learn to Use His Sai 


as he Strovwe to Use His Feet, What Wonders Would. He 
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September and this new plan was 
put into effect shortly after. The 
first sale had for the tool special a 
14 in. Stillson wrench and forty 
dozen were sold that week. The 
next week a combination square was 
offered and the stock was 
cleaned out in no time. A 
few weeks later a repeat 
sale was run on the Still- 
son wrench and sales to- 
taled seventy-two dozen. 
It has been found that a 
repeat sale will often show 
200 to 300 per cent gain 
over the first one. 

A 4 in. hand grinder 
was offered one week and 
400 of them went out like 
hot cakes. The repeat sale 
amounted to 500 when it was run 
some weeks later. On a brace spe- 
cial the mail response was 400 orders, 
500 bench vises were sold in one 
week and so on through the entire 
line of tools that are used daily in 
the home, by the machinist, carpen- 
ter, cabinet maker, moulder and the 
garage owner. 


Taking Advantage of Opportunities 


Frank Prince has charge of the 
window displays and is an old timer 
in the art. If Frank had received 
a medal for every prize he has taken 
on hardware windows he would have 
to keep them in a trunk. On St. 
Patrick’s day the special for the 
week happened to be grinders and 
so Frank had them all painted green 
and white and they sold with a rush. 


sooner 








Prescribing Paint Pays Profits 
to H. N. Smith 


66 HY not bring me a sample of 

the wood used?” said H. N. 
Smith of Flint, Mich. He was ad- 
dressing a young wife who had been 
recently married and who was a new- 
comer to the town. Her husband 
was employed in one of the local 
automotive plants and a woodworker 
at the plant had made him a medi- 
cine chest, bathroom stool, a kitchen 
table and a kitchen chair. The wife 
wanted to finish these in white 
enamel but knew little about paint- 
ing. She accordingly brought a sam- 
ple of the wood to Mr. Smith. One 
look at the wood and he picked two 
cans of paint from his shelves. One 
was flat white and the other was 
enamel. He then selected the proper 
brush and gave the young lady ex- 
plicit directions on how to do the 
complete kitchen set of aluminum, 
work. Since then he has sold her a 


land, Ohio. 
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On Washington’s birthday, the spe- 
cial for the week was a hatchet and 
accorded some splendid opportunities 
for window display and Mr. Prince 
lost none of his opportunity in com- 
bining the special and the holiday. 
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of the demand. Frequently the stock 
has run out before the week is half 
over which means he has to get busy 
in order to keep it full until the end 

of the sale. 
There is one thing that is insisted 
on in every sale and that is 





Double-Barrelled Displays 


HEN you push one line of paints or hardware, 

put some real display push behind it. 
the theory worked out by the H. O. Fisher & Co., 
operating a retail hardware store on the corner of 
Lorain Avenue and West Fifty-fourth Street, Cleve- 
This store has two windows, one facing 
Lorain Avenue and the other West Fifty-fourth 
Street, and when conducting a special campaign on 
any one line the company makes it a practice to 
feature that line in both windows. 


That’s 


the merchandise must be 
of the first quality. It has 
‘also been found that any- 
thing priced slightly under 
$2 or even lower has a 
much readier sale than 
items over that figure. 
Sometimes the price may 
look pretty low to other 
dealers, but it will be 
found that care is taken 








The letters sent out are always 
started. with some snappy sentence. 
For instance the letter on braces 
said, “Brace Up! Own your own— 
don’t borrow your neighbor’s.”’ Tables 
are used, as shown in the illustra- 
tion, for the special tool sale and 
other items at attractive prices are 
shown close by for the convenience 
of the customers. 

A sign on the front door says, 
“Come in and wait for the car.” 
This is good business as almost 
everybody needs some kind of. tools 
and the Western Iron Stores makes 
a specialty of tools. 

W. W. Either, vice-president of 
the firm, says that when he puts a 
tool up for special sale it usually 
keeps him busy trying to get a suffi- 
cient amount in stock to take care 


some tools for the house and consid- 
erable miscellaneous household hard- 
ware items. Draw your own conclu- 
sions. 





“In Operation” Displays 
Boost Sales 


| gpa year inventive genius 
offers the modern angler 
new devices calculated to help 
him catch more fish. R. P. Hansen 
keeps his fishing tackle stock up- 
to-date by adding new items which 
he believes will be useful to his 
customers in Detroit, Mich. Some 
of these devices are simple when 
you understand them, but at the 
first glance do not sell them- 
selves. So Mr. Hansen makes 
an action window display show- 
ing each new device in use. 
These “in operation” displays 
when well signed pay for 
oe handsomely, we are 
told. 











in this respect and if sev- 
eral sizes are included the 
one price usually is the average. 
The scheme was not originated as a 
price cutting program but to enable 
the firm to increase its tool sales and 
thereby increase the number of turn- 
overs of stock and to offer real values 
in merchandise at a decidedly at- 
tractive price. 


Snappy Slogans in Windows 


Considerable attention has been 
directed to the windows of this store. 
Clever sayings are printed and 
placed at the base of the window and 
when one starts in to read them in 
one window, he _ usually follows 
around until all of the windows have 
been inspected and the signs read 
and of course the merchandise on 
display comes in for its share of 
attention. 


A Little Courtesy That Helps 
Business 


LTHOUGH the T. B. Rayl Co., 

Detroit, Mich, has an elevator 
to carry customers to and from any 
of its four floors it finds that many 
prefer to ride to the top and walk 
downward taking in one floor at a 
time. If you walked from the top 
floor to the floor below you would 
find yourself on the third floor about 
15 ft. from another door which leads 
to the stairs going down. This is 
standard throughout the building. 
To save customers from taking un- 
necessary steps each stairway door 
bears asign. One reads “Stairs Up” 
and the other says “Stairs Down”. 
On the inside of each door is a sign 
asking the door be opened slowly in 
order to avoid accidents. The use 
of a door incidentally eliminates 
drafts. This is just a small courtesy 
but people appreciate these small 
courtesies and remember them. 
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The principle 
of balance 
is violated 

in this 

display, 
but it adds 
to the effect 
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This 
half-varnished 
chair is a 
silent salesman, 
but a mighty 
good one 
nevertheless 








Selling Paint and Varnish Through 


IGH rent locations in the cities 
are justified to a large extent 
by the opportunities for good 

window displays which these loca- 
tions possess. 

Many stores find it profitable to 
pay these big rents in order to get 
on a busy corner because of the sell- 
ing power they get into their win- 
dow display space. 

The few square feet in your store 
windows make ‘the most valuable 
space in the store. No 
hardware dealer selling 
paint and varnish can af- 
ford to overlook the value 


the Plate Glass 


By ROBERT A. HARDY 


Manager Sales Service, Paint and Varnish 
Division E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Ine. 


wide variety of products carried by 
the store. The average customer, 
however, knows that you handle pre- 
pared paint. He knows that your 
stock probably includes auto finishes 
and varnish stains. It is not neces- 
sary to put these products in your 
window simply to let people know 


READ AND LEARN 


half of which is refinished with auto 
enamel. The improvement made by 
varnish stain can be brought out by 
finishing one half of an old chair, 
showing the difference made by the 
application of this product. 

Displays of this kind convey a 
definite idea about the service or 
satisfaction that is obtained from 
the use of the products. Each has 
a single idea which can be taken in 
at a glance. 

Simple window trims 
are usually the most effec- 
tive. It is not necessary 
to use all the stock in the 


of his windows as a sell-_ ; i you want to sell goods you have to display them store to make a display. 
ing force. and the better you display them the more you'll More displays are spoiled 
: — a sell. But how are you going to improve your dis- . : . ss 
Paint and varnish pre plays? That’s the question. Read this article over by having them overcrowd 


sent fewer difficulties in 
window display work than 
many other lines. Windows 


be installed with compara- 
tively little labor and produce some 
of the most effective displays found 
in retail store windows. 
In planning a window display give 
a thought to the central theme or the 
main idea that is to be conveyed by 
the display. Many displays include 
too many different products without 
making an impression on any one. 
Sometimes a window can be ar- 
ranged like a catalog to show the 


carefully and yow’ll get many a valuable pointer on 
window displays—on what to do and how to do it. 
A word to the wise you know. 


featuring these lines CAN Msn 


that you have them. What your 
window display accomplishes is to 
point out the uses for these products 
and reasons why they will satisfac- 
torily fill the need of the customer. 

For instance, in a prepared paint 
display, you might show photographs 
of local houses recently painted with 
your prepared paint. An auto fin- 
ish display can show a _ practical 
demonstration of an old fender, one 


ed with a jumble of mer- 
chandise rather than by 
using too little stock. 
The most attractive ef- 
fect is secured by having 
the display balanced, that is, 
an equal amount of material on 
each side of the center. Occasion- 
ally the principles of balance may be 
violated for the sake of getting at- 
tention. An example is the accom- 
panying illustration of the varnish 
stain window purposely made un- 
balanced to make it more realistic. 
The chair is turned at an angle and 
the table shown nearby with a can 
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of stain and a brush just as if the 
handy man was working on the job. 

Another principle to be remem- 
bered in arranging your displays is 
to make them of sufficient height. 
The floor of the average store win- 
dow is about 2 ft. above the side- 
walk. The display should be ele- 
vated to bring it up to the level of 
the eye and also to prevent display 
material and stock in the back from 
being obscured by articles placed in 
front. 

Packing cases can be used to good 
advantage for this purpose. These 
may be covered with inexpensive 
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in a window display. There are some 
exceptions, especially in paint and 
varnish displays. House painting 
costs are represented by the entire 
cost of the painting job so that it 
may not be desirable to feature the 
price per gallon in the display. 

On the other hand, in displays of 
specialties the price may sell the 
goods by showing how inexpensive 
it is to refinish a car or to renew an 
old chair by using varnish stain. 


Valuable Helps from Manufacturers’ 
Display Material 


Every paint and varnish dealer 
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Frequent change of display gives 
passersby the impression of a live 
store that is out for business. Where 
the display is exposed to bright 
sunlight, stock in the window should 
be changed every few days in order 
to prevent fading of the labels. 

Your windows work during the 
day, but how many of them work 
for you at night? Instead of pull- 
ing down the curtains when you 
leave the store, why not leave the 
lights turned on so that the passers- 
by may see what you have to offer? 
It’s a worth-while idea. Why not try 
it out? 








arranging the eugle so that it rocked to and fro. 


drapery. A few yards of sateen pur- 
chased for display purposes will 
prove a good investment. Crepe 
paper may be used, but drapery 
often proves more satisfactory as it 
may be used over and over egain 
during the season. 

As a general rule it is considered 
good merchandising to show prices 


E DURE 





made ’em stop and look 


receives a quantity of manufactur- 
ers’ display material on the paint 
and varnish products. These dis- 
plays are carefully planned and ar- 
tistically executed and have a real 
sales value. 

Window displays should be 
changed frequently, especially dur- 
ing the spring and summer months. 





A stream of water flowing down the pedestal and ending in a waterfall also 


It has been demonstrated again 
and again that good paint and var- 
nish sales are made through the 
plate glass. With the display mate- 
rial at your service, it requires only 
# small amount of time and effort 
on the part of your clerks to get 
maximum value from your window 
display space. 


Real Follow-Up Sold Thirty-six Sewing Machines in 1922 


FYNHIRTY-SIX sewing machines 

were sold during 1922 by the 
Theissen Hardware Co. in the west 
end of Detroit in a newly developed 
suburban district. Six of these were 
sold for cash. at a discount of $5. 
The others were on time payments 
with an initial payment of at least 
$15 per machine. 

These were sold largely through 
personal sales letters addressed to 
the housewives in that section. Manu- 
facturer’s literature was enclosed 


with each letter and an open invita- 
tion to inspect the machines at the 
Theissen store. These letters which 
were sent out every three weeks 
brought several post card inquiries 
on the return cards which had been 
enclosed in the letters without a 
stamp. Each postal inquiry was 
followed by a personal visit to the 
home. A few women came to the 
store and mentioned the sewing 
machine letters. A card index of 
prospects was installed containing 


the names, phone numbers and aé- 
dresses of each person who sent in 
the return card or mentioned the 
sales letters. By following up these 
prospects regularly Theissen Hard- 
ware Co. easily disposed of three 
dozen machines last year. This year 
it is thought that sales will run close 
to forty-five. The chief sales argu- 
ment used was based on the economy 
of home dressmaking and the ease 
with which the machines are oper- 
ated. 
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This telephone 
switchboard 
in the 
window blecked 
the sidewalk 
during 
Kelly-Duluth 


anniversary week 


Souvenir Prices Feature Golden 
Annwersary of Kelly-Duluth Co. 


HE Keily-Duluth Co., Duluth, 
Minn., celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary a few weeks ago 
by holding a special six-day demon- 
stration sale, at which, instead of 
giving souvenirs, it reduced prices 
on nearly everything in the store. 
“We are celebrating this week,” 
the firm announced in a full-page ad 
in the Duluth Herald, “our golden 
anniversary. Starting in a small 
store, April 9, 1873, and known as 
the Costello Hardware Co., we have 
grown to the big institution that 


you know today. Ours has been an 
organization always trying to render 
the maximum service to the cus- 
tomer, by giving real store service, 
and selling merchandise of quality 
at a fair price. To translate our 


fiftieth birthday in a practical way, 
and instead of giving souvenirs, we 
will give you several items specially 
priced that will result in far greater 
gain to you than dozens of souve- 
-nirs.” 


Three golden anniversary items in 
zold were offered as special attrac- 


A $5 gold safety razor was 
In announciag 


tions. 
sold for 88 cents. 
this the ad stated: 

“They say men don’t look for bar- 
gains, but he who passes up this bar- 
gain fools himself. Not only a gold- 
plated safety razor and blades, but a 
gold-plated blade box, too—all for 
the price of less than the usual price 
of a dozen blades.” 

The other special gold items were 
gold pencils and another type of 
safety razor. 

The special six-day demonstration 








hats ti 
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Five dollars down entitled you to a gas stove at the Kelly-Duluth fiftieth anniversary sale. Not only that, but you recetved 








a@ $7.50 white enamelcd picnic set when you bought the stove 





5 are 








sale was centered around gas ranges. 
The ad was also explicit about the 
values of this offer. ‘Five dollars 
puts one of these gas ranges in your 
home,” customers were informed. 
But if customers preferred an al- 
lowance of $5 was made on an old 
range as first payment on the new 
one. 

Besides these offers every pur- 
chaser of a gas range was given a 
special white enamel picnic set, con- 
sisting of plates, cups, saucers, 
bowls, pans, etc., all of which fitted 
snugly into a white enamel pail. The 
set regularly sells at $7.50, it was 
stated. 

Special attention was directed, of 
course, to the fact that these were 
anniversary prices, and would not 
be extended beyond the one week of 
the sale. 

Factory representatives gave prac- 


This window was given over to a display of golden jubilee items. 
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excellent is unnecessary. They sure were 
tical demonstrations in the store 
during the entire week and the 
crowds that attended the sales over- 
flowed into the street. 

The company’s window displays 
were particularly attractive. One 
especially, because of its originality, 
received more than the usual amount 
of attention. This display repre- 
sented a telephone operator in the 
center background of the window at 
a switchboard. From the switch- 
board wires ran out to individual 
telephones, some on pedestals, some 
on the floor of the window and each 
one designated by a hand lettered 
show card for each department in 
the store. The cutlery, housefur- 
nishings, paint, heavy hardware, 
stove, tool and other departments of 
the firm were each represented in 
the window by a telephone and all 
connected to the central switchboard 





Everything shown was a bargain. 
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To say sales were 


where a fashion model sat making 
connections. 

Another display was a general 
spring merchandise window, in 
which the golden jubilee items were 
shown marked at special prices. The 
gas range window showed different 
models and types of ranges, an- 
nounced the fact that a demonstra- 
tion was being held in the store and 
enumerated, by means of show cards, 
some of the points about the differ- 
ent ranges. 

Several manufacturers also con- 
tributed to the occasion by placing 
advertisements in the newspapers 
relating to their products sold by 
the Kelly-Duluth Co. 

According to J. C. Neipp, man- 
ager of the company, “the sale was 
a big success in every way and well 
worth all the effort required to put 
it across.” 


Points to Remember About Painting 


1 ERE are a few elemental truths about the use of 
paints which every retail salesman should know. 
If customers understood and applied these sugges- 
tions, there would be fewer causes for complaint. 
For instance, how many people know: 
That the surface to be painted should be absolutely 
dry. That paint will not adhere to a greasy or damp 


surface? 


That all wood surfaces should be made smooth be- 
fore painting, if the customer wants a smooth finish? 
That puttying should be done after the first coat 


is applied? 


That resinous knots should be first painted over with 
shellac, if a painted or enameled finish is desired? 

That the paint should be thoroughly stirred? 

That painting in a dusty room results in a dirty- 


looking job? 


That a cheap brush is the damnation of many a 


man’s soul? 


bristles? 


That a brush, to be kept in good condition—after 
ordinary home painting jobs are completed—needs 
only a thorough: cleansing with hot water and soap, 
followed by rinsing with pure water. 
brush, its weight should not be supported by the 


In storing a 


That the temperature of the room should be ap- 


proximately 70 deg.? 


“daubs’’? 


That one coat must be thoroughly dry before an- 
other is applied, and the dryer the better? 
That sweeping strokes of the brush are better than 


Every dealer can add items to the list—can advise 
more specifically about the use of thinners, putty, 
sand paper; can in many ways help the customer who 
wants to do things and is afraid to start because it 


looks like a difficult and decidedly professional under- 


taking. 


—The Oval 
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Export Business— 


The Key to Reduced Prices 


How Increased Export Business Will Cut 
Overhead, Help Manufacturers, Reduce 


Prices and Blot Out the 


T must be evident to every one 

of us that the prices of com- 

modities in general are high, 
and all of us within the past few 
years have occasionally voiced our 
opinions in no uncertain terms upon 
the subject of profiteering. How 
many of us, however, have stopped 
to consider the different phases of 
the subject and to determine if these 
prices are justifiable? 

I am not an economist, nor a 
statistician, but if I can bring home 
to you some of the factors respon- 
sible for this condition and the part 
which you, Mr. Hardware Merchant, 
can take in bringing about an al- 
leviation, this article will not have 
been written in vain. 


Stability Before the War 

Before the Great War—prior to 
July, 1914—there was more or less 
stability to the prices of com- 
modities. These prices were effected 
through different and varying con- 
ditions, which were largely seasonal. 
Price changes, while numerous, 
fluctuated but little, although the 
trend was constantly upward. 

During the war, and especially 
was this true after the Armistice, 
we were confronted with increasing 
prices that seemed to have no limit. 
Naturally the law of supply and de- 
mand became effective, for it was 
up to the manufacturers of the 
United States to supply the entire 
world. 

We were the only one of the great 
manufacturing nations equipped to 
bear the brunt of the demand. As 
you know, these were inadequate 
and it took time as well to change 
over the plants from articles of war- 
fare to those of peace. 

It is not the purpose of this ar- 
ticle however to indulge in what is 
history but rather to dwell upon our 
present problem. It will suffice to 
state that the orgy of high living 
with its consequent cost was ter- 
minated. 


By William Ramsay 


Then came the last half of 1920 
and the year 1921. The horror of 
those red ink figures, month by 
month throughout the year, but still 
there existed a buoyant feeling and 
as 1921 grew older hope gradually 
dispelled the spectre of fear and 
hopelessness. 

So much for that period of dis- 
tress—may it never return. 

Still we find ourselves the same 
complaining individuals and devote 
much of our time to criticising 
prices. If you want lower prices, 
you can have them, but it will take 
time. 

When war was declared by the 
United States in 1917, it immedi- 
ately became necessary for Govern- 
ment, and every branch of industry 
as well—the farmer, the merchant 
distributor and manufacturer—to 
be organized. An inventory of our 
resources was made and everyone 
was made to see the value of con- 
centration and centralization. 


Overhead Increases 


The demand upon the manufac- 
turer became so great that addition 
after addition was made to his 
plant, so that when the war was 
terminated he was confronted with 
a largely increased overhead, which 
of necessity was included in his 
cost. 

Overhead is a much abused term 
but everyone is entitled to profit on 
his investment. You, the retail 
hardware merchant, want it—like- 
wise the distributor and manu- 
facturer. 

It is due to this overhead, to 
taxation which stares us in the face 
for many years to come, that prices 
will be high unless a means can be 
found that will assure the manu- 
facturer of a market for all he can 
produce and at a reasonable profit. 

Manufacturing costs can only be 
reduced through efficient manage- 
ment and maximum production, but 
this latter will not be had until an 
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Red Ink 


adequate consumption exists, as it 
would be impossible for a manufac- 
turer to continue production, only to 
have the major portion of the goods 
lie on his shelves. 


The Largest Consuming Nation 


This country is the largest con- 
suming nation on the face of the 
earth and this has been brought 
about through the superior condi- 
tions with which we are all sur- 
rounded. Our railroad facilities are 
second to none. Our home condi- 
tions are of the best. Our wages 
are the highest. Then again, much 
of it is due to the salesman, who has 
frequently made you see the wis- 
dom of handling this or that article 
which at the time seemed unneces- 
sary but later became an article of 
necessity. 

We all remember some of the 
troubles in introducing the type- 
writer and automobile—both lux- 
uries at one time but now absolute 
essentials. 

The United States at the present 
time cannot possibly consume all the 
goods that can be manufactured. 
We are over-machined and over- 
spaced and until these conditions 
are righted we cannot hope to see 
the new proper and lower level of 
prices. 


Other Markets Must Be Found 


It is therefore necessary for other 
markets to be found. An export 
business for the manufacturers 
must be had in order to keep those 
extra machines running, bring pro- 
duction to a maximum and reduce 
overhead with a consequent lower- 
ing of prices. 


What You Can Do 


Here is where you can come in to 
do your part in bringing about this 
reduction. 

Acquire as much knowledge as 
you can concerning the exportation 
of merchandise. 

Spread 


the gospel throughout 


Penne 


hy 


mk 


MS Pepe % 
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your community of the necessity for 
an export business. 


Speak to the youth in your 
neighborhood, directing their 
thoughts toward this important 
subject. 


See to it that your Congressman 
realizes his constituency is in favor 
of legislation which will be helpful 
to the development of an export 
trade. 

Remember the above applies to 
you whether you are situated on the 
sea coast or an inland town. We are 
all dependent upon one another. 
Our country is no longer provincial 
but a world power, which even be- 
fore the war did a large export busi- 
ness and now should be exercising 


Sell a Related Item with Each 


Purchase 


P. HANSEN of R. P. Hansen & 
R. Co., Detroit, Mich., believes in 
selling each customer an accessory 
or related item with each purchase. 
Each customer who buys a padlock 
from this firm is asked if the two 
keys furnished with the lock are 
sufficient. He is also offered a hasp, 
staple and screws. Frequently the 
lock is for replacement purposes and 
Mr. Hansen or his partner H. Mc- 
Intyre learn that the hasp and staple 
have become twisted and accordingly 
need to be replaced. This brings a 
few more cents into the till and 
gives the customer a complete out- 
fit for locking up his valuables or 
chickens. The customer is also asked 
if he has a good screw driver with 
which to install the lock and hasp. 
Sometimes he hasn’t but he usually 
walks out with one and Mr. Hansen 
smiles as he rings up the sale. This 
is not only a good way to increase 
profits but it has the effect of 
pleasing the customer because he 
only makes one trip to the store and 
yet leaves it completely supplied. 


Production and Wages 


F)RODUCTION and wages are in- 
separable, but—production comes 

first. 

There must be production before 
there can be any wages— 

Because wages are paid out of pro- 
duction. 

There must be enough production 
to earn the wages paid. 

It is impossible to pay total wages 
in excess of total production. 

Whenever one man’s production is 
less than his wages, then some other 
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its right to a still greater share. 

Let legislation exist which will 
not hamper but will assist the manu- 
facturer in his export efforts. Re- 
peal those laws which retard prog- 
ress and the writer is certain that 
manufacturers will be ready to ex- 
ert every effort to enlarge their field 
of activities. 


A Campaign of Education 


Through the salesmen of these 
manufacturers traveling abroad a 
demand can be created for articles 
which to many in foreign lands 
would now be looked upon as lux- 
uries will eventually become neces- 
sities. It is a campaign of educa- 





man’s wages are less than his pro- 
duction. 

Under-production, instead of in- 
creasing wages, actually reduces the 
total wages paid.—American Educa- 
tional Association. 














Sam, the Traveling Man, 
Says— 


‘ 

“There’s more to radio merchandis- 
ing than drawing neat little DX hook- 
ups for Nite Owls. 

“Of course, a man who wants to get 
anywhere has to know the difference 
between a variometer and a _ vario- 
coupler, but he doesn’t have to be a 
bear on the technical stuff, such as 
variation frequency—except as it ap- 
plies to turnover. 

“The trouble with most radio experts 
is that they’re tempermental cusses that 
don’t know anything but new circuits— 
and that doesn’t help much when your 
shelves are loaded up with stuff that 
won't fit into the latest trick hook-up. 

“Say—listen—I once saw one of these 
birds spend nearly an hour discussing 
the super-hetrodyne circuit. with a 
‘parts’ customer and let a $400 prospect 
walk out with his B.R. intact. 

“Can you beat it? 

“The best kind of an expert to have 
around is the fellow who reads his 
trade paper and who knows what kind 
of radio merchandise to put on the 
shelves—and how to get it off after it’s 
there.” 
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tion but it would mean in the end 
that the facilities of all manufactur- 
ing nations would be taxed to the 
utmost to supply the demand. 

For the benefit of the manufac- 
turer in your locality who has not 
sought export trade and who be- 
lieves it to be shrouded ‘in a veil of 
mystery, do all that you can to get 
him interested. If he has been 
successful here, let him apply the 
same principles to develop a demand 
abroad. He will find many, now ex- 
porting, who will gladly assist him 
and our own Government through 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Trade, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, will be able to give him 
much information and advice. 


E. J. Schroeder Cashes in on 
Motorists’ Carelessness 


J. SCHROEDER is strong for 

e the second sale. A customer 
recently entered the Schroeder-Beck- 
with store on Lorain Avenue in the 
west end of Cleveland and asked for 
a can of willow green paint. He 
said he wanted a very small can 
but insisted on the same willow 
green color that he had purchased 
the preceding week. He was some- 
what peevish and muttered a story 
to the effect that some careless 
motorist had driven through his new 
wooden fence and had broken six or 
seven posts and that he had just re- 
paired the damaged section and 
wanted to paint it to match the rest 
of the fence. 

Mr. Schroeder expressed polite 
regret at the accident and learned 
that the erring motorist though 
careless was not indifferent to his 
faults for he had given the property 
owner $5 to repair the fence. The 
desired color was a bit difficult to 
locate and while waiting the man 
mentioned that fixing the fence had 
taken up the time he intended to put 
at preparing a new grass plot. That 
was meat for Schroeder. He sug- 
gested a garden spade and recom- 
mended some garden seed which he 
was selling. The man paid 45 cents 
for the paint and $1.25 for the spade 
placing at the same time an order for 
one bushel of grass seed to be used 
on the new plot. Mr. Schroeder now 
feels that safety movements should 
not gain headway too rapidly. 

If you will only take the trouble 
to draw your customers out you 
would be able to ring up many an 
extra sale in the old cash register in 
your store. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Are You a Big 


MERICA is a nation of hero worshippers. 

As a nation we are prone to attribute every 

good quality to the man who has per- 

formed a single outstanding deed. Meanwhile 

the performance of a hundred worth while acts 

which carry no particular glamor, pass un- 
noticed. 


A similar phase of character is revealed in 
business. We are prone to laud the striking epi- 
sodes—the big transactions, forgetting the 
countless smaller ones which form the real foun- 
dation of success. In hundreds of retail stores, 
merchants are putting the single big sale on the 
pedestal of hero worship. The sale of a $50 or 
a $100 article is allowed to entirely overshadow 
a hundred sales of $1 or $2 each. The worship 
of the big sale is in many cases causing an actual 
decline in the myriad of small sales that build 
prestige, friendship, good-will, volume and last, 
but not least, turnover. 


Recently the Editor of HARDWARE AGE had the 
opportunity to sit in during a series of store 
meetings of a large retail hardware store. At 
each meeting there was a discussion of general 
problems followed by a selling talk and demon- 
stration. Each of these talks was directed to 
the selling of some one big item. There was 
not a single talk on the selling of any lines of 
goods which comprise a variety of smaller items. 


After each meeting sales on the article demon- 
strated showed an increase, yet the volume of 
business in that store made little or no increase. 
A study of that merchant’s books revealed a fall- 
ing off in customers, and he finally became con- 
vinced that too much attention on the part of his 
salesmen to large individual sales had uncon- 
sciously made them unsympathetic to small 
buyers. 


Sale Worshipper? 


At his store meetings now he alternates the 
sales talks on the larger individual articles with 
discussions on such topics as “meeting the cus- 
tomer’s small needs” and “building good-will 
through service in small sales.” Already there 
is a noticeable difference in the atmosphere of 
his store, and his sales volume is increasing. 


The tremendous success of the Woolworth 
stores was built on sales of low-priced items. 
One of the main reasons for that success was the 
inattention of the average retail merchant to 
those same items—to his worship of big sales. 


Sales of the large items in stock are essential 
to the hardware merchant’s success. Salesmen 
behind retail counters should be given sales in- 
struction in those lines. However, the glamor 
of the big sale should not be allowed to blind 
their eyes to the value of the small purchases 
that are incidental to every day life. 


The human element enters largely into the 
small purchase. Where the customer buys one 
high-priced article he buys a hundred items low 
in price, but equally useful and necessary. The 
treatment accorded him and the service rendered 
in the sale of those small items has a tremendous 
bearing on where he will buy the. big articles. 
The memory of a merchant’s indifference or care- 
lessness in the sale of a 10 or 25-cent article will 
stand out in a customer’s mind just as strongly 
as though it concerned the highest-priced item 
in that merchant’s stock. 


Continue to sell the big things in hardware. 
It keeps you and your sales force “pepped up” 
and alert. But—don’t forget the thousands of 
small items that keep you in touch with all your 
customers, all the time. As a retail hardware 
merchant you cannot afford to be a Big Sale 
Worshipper. 
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Paint 2? Box 


URING a recent business trip 
D through some of the smaller 
towns we asked the hard- 
ware dealers what they were doing 
to increase their paint business. In 
a great many cases we received the 
answer,“Nothing, for it will increase 
itself.” This gives us a new trend 
of thought and something new to 
work on. 


@ We have thought at different 
times after having talked to dealers 
when they said that the paint busi- 
ness was growing that they did not 
give credit where credit was due. 
They sometimes seem to forget that 
there is a campaign being carried 
on in their behalf by the Save the 
Surface Committee and the Paint 
Manufacturers’ Association, and 
that its motto is to “Double the In- 
dustry by 1926.” 


@ We think that if we suggest a 
few new talking points which the 
dealer and his clerk may use it may 
bring forth some interesting corre- 
spondence from them. 


@ The use of paint and varnish as 
a protector rather than as a beauti- 
fier is now the popular idea. We 
are giving some figures below that 
you could cut out or keep in front 
of you at all times, as they will give 
you a worth while talking point to 
use on your paint prospects. We 
have been told by dealers that selling 
paint on a basis of protection almost 
always gets the order. 


@ Ask your prospective customer 
to look at these figures and note the 
comparison of property loss by fire 
and as the result of insufficient 
paint and varnish protection. Then 
get him to visualize the money that 
was spent for fire insurance and 
the amount that was spent for the 
proper surface protection in the 
United States during the year 1920. 
When you put it up to a house 
owner that he is paying fire insur- 
ance while half of the water spouts 
on that same property are rotting 
out, and the weatherboards have be- 
come so dry of oil that they are 
pulling off the nails, it is a sure 
thing that he is not paying much 
insurance against rot and decay. 
The seller of paint who is well 
versed on this particular subject 
could easily break down the objec- 
tion of the property owner that he 
cannot afford to paint this year in 
the majority of instances for he 
can prove to him that he cannot 
afford not to use paint. 


@ We have seen but few dealers this 
year who have made a display or 
who have had much to say in regard 
to painting porch and lawn furni- 
ture, window screens, porch floors 
and similar seasonable work. It 
seems that the average hardware 
dealer is not going after the paint 
business with the same amount of 
enthusiasm that he goes after his 
other business. 


@ We have mentioned a half dozen 
times during the past year that we 
had yet to meet a dozen dealers who 
knew the various formule of the 
different kinds of paint that they 
were selling, and the whys and 
wherefores of these formulz. It is 
no wonder that things go along in 
the same old way with the painters 
in the town buying direct from the 
factory or from a jobber in the 
other street and taking the profit 
away from the dealer which he 
really should have. When this fact 
is mentioned to the dealer, he usual- 
ly states that he knows of no way 
to stop it. But he can stop it if he 
only would learn everything worth 
learning about the lines of paint he 
carries and educate his customers 
as to its value. 


@ Out of about sixty stores visited 
in Southern territory during the 
month of April, where there was 
plenty of exterior work being done, 
we counted just two paint windows 
trimmed with seasonable articles. 
HARDWARE AGE has talked season- 
able windows and has tried to put 
over the message so that the best 
salesman you have would be put to 
work in the right way. Llew S. 
Soule should also have succeeded in 
putting a lot of pep into the dealers 
with his interesting article on paint 
in the April 19 issue, and it should 
be productive of some valuable dis- 
cussions in the Paint Question Box 
for June. 








1920 Fire Loss, $350,000,000 








1920 Property Loss Through Decay and 
Rust Over $1,000,000,000 





1920 Premiums Paid for Fire Insurance 
Protection, $451,000,000 
1920—Paid for Surface Protection (Paint 
and Varnish), $300,000,000 
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M. C. Hale & Co. of Tulsa, Okla., put two cows in his window. 
a day; the other gave 1% gallons. 
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One was a particularly good breed and gave 9 gallons of milk 
The display tells its own story 


Improve the Farmer’s Condition and You 


Will Increase Your Own Sales 


munity never amounted to 

much if it lived on canned 
milk and had few dairy cows? Good 
drinking water is about the most 
essential necessity of a community 
and good cows rank second in im- 
portance. People want 


D« you ever notice that a com- 


in this article do not claim that the 
success of their communities has 
been occasioned through any per- 
sonal efforts of their own but on the 
other hand everyone knows that it is 
the cooperation and the “putting the 
shoulder to the wheel” of such men 


M. C. Hale, the president of the firm 
says was done: 

“I happen to be director of our 
Chamber of Commerce and chair- 
man of the agricultural committee,” 
said Mr. Hale. “While we are sup- 
posed to be an oil city, our ayricul- 

tural committee is the most 





good water and they want 
good milk. There are many 
hardware dealers who are 
public spirited enough to 
try to help their, communi- 
ties get the best there is 
to be had. Consequently 
you will find them tre- 
mendously interested in the 
farmers who constitute a 
large portion of their 
trade. 

National and state or- 
ganizations are doing won- 





M. C. Hale, of Tulsa, Okla., Is Striving to 


Improve Dairy and Farming 
Conditions in the Oil Country. 


The Williams & Counsell Hardware Co. 


Does the Same Thing in 
the Wisconsin Dairy District 
—Compare Their Methods 


active in the Chamber of 
Commerce. We have 
adopted as our slogan, 
‘Feed Tulsa,’ and as we 
have a city of 100,000 peo- 
ple now and are growing 
at the rate of 15,000 to 
20,000 a year, you can see 
we have a real job on our 
hands. 

“The Chamber of Com- 
merce has set aside $5,000 
for agricultura] develop- 
ment. With this money 








derful work; with modern 
methods of farming, they reach 
a great number of people. It 
seems, however, that whenever a re- 
tailer, and especially a hardware 
dealer, gets interested in the 
farmer’s success he always starts 
something that produces results 
The hardware dealers mentioned 


that does make successful communi- 
ties. 

Oklahoma has been noted for oil 
but not for dairy cattle. With this 
in mind the M. C. Hale Hardware 
Company, Tulsa, Okla., decided it 
could do a little toward improving 
the dairy conditions. Here is what 


we intend to hire a dairy 
specialist whose business will be to 
put cows on the farms and show the 
farmers how to raise the proper kind 
of feed for these cows. In addition 
to the cows, we will develop the hogs 
and poultry, as we have come to the 
conclusion here that if a farmer has 
not cows, hogs and poultry, he will 
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never make much of a farmer. We 
are also giving our attention to the 
development of the truck industry 
as well as fruit. 


Cows In the Window 


“During the latter part of Janu- 
ary, I personally held what we call 
Dairy Week, in my store. I placed 
the two cows shown in the picture 
in the window, one giving 9 gallons 
of milk and the other giving 1% 
gallons which represents the aver- 
age production of Tulsa County 
Cows. We kept them in the window 
for a week, fed them the same feed. 
bottled up each day’s production of 
milk and set it in the window to 
show what good cows mean to a 
community. 

“On the second floor of our build- 
ing we held dairy meetings each 
afternoon and had an average atten- 
dance of 100 farmers. We brought 
the speakers from outside who talked 
on all phases of dairy farming. We 
held this crowd for six days which 
shows we must have had an inter- 
esting program. We also used pic- 
ture slides illustrating the different 
phases of dairying. 

“We are going to put the dairy 
cow over in Tulsa County as other- 
wise we don’t feel we will have a 
prosperous farming community.” 

What Mr. Hale says speaks for 
itself and shows the interest of this 
dealer in his community. No effort 


was made to sell separators, hard- 
ware and farm machinery just simply 
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because the dairy show was being 
held. Of course the entire Hale 
force was on hand to do everything 
they could to interest the farmers 
and help them with demonstrations 
as well as merchandise. The big 
idea, however, was to sell the farmer 
the idea of dairying as a profit-pro- 
ducing business and if that could be 
done, the additional business need 
not cause concern because it would 
come as a matter of course. 


A Dairying Community 


Up in Waukesha, Wis., they have 
wonderful water and for many years 
have had some of the finest dairy 
herds to be found anywhere. Wau- 
kesha water is shipped all over the 
country and Waukesha cows are 
known just as far. The dairy busi- 
ness is well established and a dairy 
show is held annually. 

D. A. Williams of the Williams & 
Counsell Hardware Co. is an up-to- 
date hardware merchant. He was 
chairman of the publicity committee 
and his firm had a booth where he 
spent his time meeting the farmers 
and the visitors. Hardware that was 
needed for spring was on hand and 
much interest was shown in the 
electric washing machines and the 
oil stoves. Every once in a while 
he slipped another piece of paper into 
his pocket with a grin, saying “Just 
enother oil stove sold.” If you could 
have been there you would have been 
surprised to have seen the interest 
the “wimmen folk” took in a kitchen 
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electric ventilator fan that is going 
to make life happy for the house 
wife this summer. 


Prize Essays 


Among the interesting things of 
the show were the essays written by 
the school children on cattle, good 
roads, poultry, hogs, health condi- 
tions, milk as a food, etc. Some of 
these showed remarkable talent and 
untiring efforts in digging up the in- 
formation and clipping the pictures 
from illustrations in the papers 
which go to the farms. Of course 
competition was keen for the prizes. 
Grain and produce were also ex- 
hibited by the youngsters and the 
proud winners of the awards were 
already laying plans to show better 
results next year. 

The girls had their innings in the 
cooking and needlework contests 
and won their awards for just as 
consistent and hard work as did the 
other winners. Of course the big 
events were the judging of the 
cattle, hogs and sheep and the award- 
ing of the honors. 

Mr. Hale is doing his part in the 
comparatively new country of Okla- 
homa and the years will show the 
same results there. While you as a 
hardware dealer may not feel as 
these two merchants do about im- 
proving business by improving the 
farmer and letting the rewards come 
as a matter of course, it is, never- 
theless, an inspiration to see deal- 
ers work for their communities. 


_— WILLIAMS 
é@ COUNSELL 
HARDWARE CO 
doesn’t have to try 
to improve the cow 
of its community 
Instead it endeav- 
ors to increase milk 
consumption. This 
display shows | the 
methods used 
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Suggested dis- 
play for enam- 
eled ware sale 
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up in his—or her— 
memory by hardware 
men. While it is 
true that the live 
hardware dealer 
should not be hard 
up for good selling 
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Way | how easy it is to 
|| clean enameled ware 
and to keep it clean. 
What more appropri- 
ate argument could 
= be found for increas- 

















ideas at this season 


enameled ware dur- 





of the year, a strong 
case could be made 
out for the spring 
cleaning idea as be- 
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ing this season? 
When women are 
thinking of scrub- 
bing and cleaning, 








ing the most profit- 
able of all. Certain- 
ly it seems to have 
been invented for 
the hardware store. 

And yet, how 
many dealers. are 
getting all they can 
out of spring clean- 
ing? Few tied up : 
paint and varnish sales to their 
spring selling before the idea was 
pointed out to them. Think of the 
size of that trade now! And there 
are probably dozens of other pos- 
sibilities of this kind which .a great 
many hardware retailers have not 
realized. 


Renewing the Home 


What does spring cleaning mean 
anyway in most houses? For after 
all, it cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized that selling ideas for 
household hardware come from 
knowing and studying what is go- 
ing on in the house. Every observ- 
ant hardware man—even if he does 
try to forget his business when he 
gets home—knows that women like 
to get new things around the house 
after spring cleaning. Lots of ap- 
pliances and utensils and what- 
nots which have been _ tolerated 
during the winter are looked upon 
with a ruthless eye by the house- 
wife on a spring cleaning rampage. 

And that is the cue for the live 
hardware man. He sells new win- 
dow screens, new garden hose, 
paint for the outside of the house 
—why shouldn’t he sell more 
things for renewing the inside? 


Enameled ware kitchen utensils 
are particularly adapted to this 
idea for several reasons. There 
are usually in every kitchen a few 
pots and pans which should be re- 
tired from active service. For 
some reason or other, which only 
women seem to understand, most 
housewives will keep old pots and 
pans longer than they would keep 
other old things. Can it be they 
become attached to them in a sen- 
timental way? 

Spring cleaning days are just the 
time when a reminder to a woman 
to look over her kitchen and replace 
old things will make a real hit. As 
against the sentiment of old pots 
and pans sell her the charm and 
convenience of new things. And of 
course, this is also a good time for 
calling to the housewife’s attention 
a number of utensils which she 
may not already have and for en- 
couraging her to extend her assort- 
ment by buying utensils of other 
sizes, which are always handy. 


A Spring Cleaning Tie-up 


Enameled. ware cooking utensils 
tie up directly to the spring clean- 
ing idea because one of the most 
used talking points, and the one 


the idea that they 
can save time and 


Tie Up Enameled Ware °°": 
With Housecleaning 


really means some- 
thing to them. 

Then too, of 
course, enameled 
ware pails which are 
preferred by some _ housewives, 
should be featured and also soap 
dishes, as well as basins and bowls 
for holding cleansers, disinfecting 
solutions, etc., during the cleaning 
up process. 


A Real Display Suggestion 


Here is a suggestion for a strik- 
ing window display bringing enam- 
eled ware right into the “clean-up, 
spruce-up” thoughts in the 
women’s minds. The utensils are 
arranged in the center on boxes or 
platforms covered with some dark 
colored material—dark green is 
good. Around at the sides and rear 
of the window are all kinds of 
cleaning utensils, paints, brushes, 
garden accessories like hose and 
rakes, and seeds, etc. 

Plenty of window cards in the 
“Spring Is Here” spirit should be 
scattered through the display, and 
the same idea should lead in the 
newspaper advertising and the di- 
rect literature used by the store 
during this period. And the clerks 
should not forget to sell the clean- 
ability of enameled ware in all 
their talks with customers while 
the spring clean-up season is in full 
swing. 
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W. B. Lundy 


ICK up a trade paper, attend a 
Pp group meeting, State or na- 
tional convention, and turnover 
is always a subject of discussion. 
As a business proposition it is a 
very important factor in present-day 
methods. Properly managed it will 
greatly increase the profits of busi- 
ness. When allowed to become a 
hobby it is a source of loss. 
Increasing the rate of turnover 
will result in several benefits. It in- 
creases the volume of sales, which 
means more profit; it revolves the 
working capital more rapidly; and 
the greater the speed and the more 
liquid the assets, the smaller the 
amount of working capital required. 
Turnover means the rate at which 
the capital invested in stock comes 
back and may be re-invested within 
a given period of time—commonly 
a year. A dollar invested in an ar- 
ticle that is sold, permitting re-in- 
vestment, represents one turnover. 
Therefore, the element of capital is 
a very important factor. The more 
frequently a given volume of work- 
ing capital is turned over the 
greater the profits earned. There 
is far more to increasing stock turn 
than merely cutting down all orders. 
Judgment and good common sense 
must be used, for it is quite as pos- 
sible to err on a too rapid rate as it 
is on a too slow rate. The extreme 
either way frequently causes loss. 
Determine in advance the maximum 
and minimum amount of stock to 
carry, which should be adequate to 
meet all requirements. An insuffi- 
cient stock is a cost to the business 
through loss of service to the com- 
munity. This may be caused by not 
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Turnover 


AND HOW TO 


INCREASE IT 


By W. B. LUNDY 
Frank Burke Hardware Co., Waukegan, IU. 


taking into consideration the heavy 
demand and the quantity of stock 
which should be purchased, or fail- 
ure to determine in advance the time 
required to order and receive the 
goods; thus causing the store to be 
temporarily out at frequent inter- 
vals throughout the year. 


The Science of Buying 


There is a maxim widely quoted, 
“Buy little and buy often,” which 
needs to be emphasized. Probably 
most buyers err on the side of buy- 
ing too much. This may be the re- 
sult of offers of quantity price, 
bonuses, samples for distribution, 
extra discounts, forward dating and 
so on, which are held out as baits for 
the buyer—and he frequently bites 
off more than he can chew. 

The buyer should anticipate the 
wants of his community. By keep- 
ing complete records of the business 
and analyzing these records he will 
be able to determine and gage in ad- 
vance what people want. He should 
choose such goods as will move read- 
ily off the shelves and thus have on 
band the merchandise to supply 
these wants. “Find out what people 
want. Give it to them. Do it first.” 
Consideration, therefore, must be 
given to the source of supply and 
the length of time required for de- 
livery. 

It is obvious that merchandise 
should be bought at a price that will 
move it, but the buyer should not 
allow himself to be led away by the 
idea that nothing but price counts. 
The old adage that “goods well 
bought are half sold” is obsolete and 
misleading. Goods should be well 
bought; but, if so, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that they are half sold. 
It requires brains, tact, good nature 
and diplomacy to sell them. 


Cash Discounts 


There is hardly any line of busi- 
ness in which, considering turnover, 
the discount for a year does not 
amount to anywhere from 12 to 18 


per cent, and in some cases to even 
more. These discounts may repre- 
sent the difference between profit 
and loss at the close of the year, and 
in all cases they add to the profits. 
The aim should be at large sales, 
quick turnovers and full discounts. 
Profits come from: 
1. Efficient and economical admin- 
istration of a business. 
2. Concentrating purchases with 
a few good houses. 
3. Buying often and wisely. 
4. Turning the stock often. A 
fact which the average mer- 
chant does not often realize. 


The policy of concentrating pur- 
chases, buying often and turning 
stock frequently means greater 
profits and fewer debts. It means 
tew creditors instead of many, and 
it means that a small stock of goods 
is always worth its cost as con- 
trasted with a large stock of shop- 
worn goods which is always worth 
less than inventory. It means very 
few, if any, goods sold at a loss of 
profit. It means that every dollar 
is working and earning money for 
the proprietor; and not that the dol- 
lars invested in fresh, active mer- 
chandise are carrying the burden of 
unsalable goods. It means no worry 
in depressed times as against con- 
stant worry all the time. 


Dead Stock 


The worst enemy of good business 
should continually be brought to at- 
tention. No item should be allowed 
to go to sleep on the shelves. Slow 
moving stocks, or goods which do not 
move at the accustomed rate of turn- 
over, should be sold at a sacrifice of 
profit in order to release capital for 
profitable use. If we expect to be 
in a position to meet competition we 
should call the doctor at once and 
have him perform a surgical opera- 
tion and not wait for the post mor- 
tem. In other words, we should 
clean house, and be in a position to 
meet competition. 
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stitute one of the staple lines 

carried by the Joseph Wallace 
Hardware Co., Stroudsburg, Pa. 
This firm carries a $3,000 paint 
stock, which it turns over four times 
a year. 

It has handled one line for seven 
years, and during that time it has 
gained the confidence of its cus- 
tomers to such an extent they now 
believe there is no other line of 
paints made equal to the one carried 
at Wallace’s. 

The way this confidence was es- 
tablished and formed into the hard 
and permanent fact that it is today 
was by means of direct mail adver- 
tising, demonstrations and 
special sales for farmers 2?" 
and householders. 

The Joseph Wallace 
Hardware Co. is one of the 
many firms in the country 
that uses the Hardware 
Age Service and publishes 
its own store newspaper. 
This is sent out to a large 
mailing list every month, 
and the back page is con- 
sistently devoted to paint 


Posiitate’ oils and varnishes con- 





tric washers, etc. 
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advertising, paint talk, painting 
hints, advice on the use of colors, 
plus—and this is why people read 
the back page—the personal experi- 
ence of farmers and householders in 
the neighborhood of Stroudsburg 
who are engaged in painting. 

This constant repetition on the 
subject of painting has its effect. It 
keeps the Wallace company’s paint 
stock constantly turning, and it 
helps to keep the community of 
Stroudsburg well painted. 

Whenever a customer wants some 
special information that Joseph Wal- 
lace, Jr., can’t answer off-hand the 
customer is told that Mr. Wallace 
will find out. In a few days the 


Keep Your Employees Informed 


7 next time you hold a store meeting try the 
effect of reporting sales to the employees. 

the number of gallons of paint sold in a given 
period, the number of tires, vacuum cleaners, elec- 
When an article is selling well it 
is generally easy to make it sell even more rapidly 
by enthusing the sales force over it. 
true that calling attention to lines which are not 
selling as well as they should will stimulate the sales 
force to get action on those lines. 
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It is likewise 
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Joseph Wallace Turns $3000 


in Paints Four Times a Year 


paint manufacturer sends the cus- 
tomer a letter, personally addressed, 
and dealing specifically with the 
problem that concerns the customer. 
The Wallace Hardware Co. is men- 
tioned and a duplicate letter is sent 
there by the manufacturer. That 
letter is studied by Mr. Wallace, Jr., 
and filed. If a similar question ever 
comes up again it is answered in the 
store. 

A short time ago Mr. Wallace, Jr., 
bought some property and built a 
house. He did most of the inside 
painting himself. He used 40 gal. of 
his own paint in his own house and 
advertised the fact. He even per- 
suaded a number of customers to 
look at the finished job. 
As a result he sold gallons 
of the particular kind that 
he had used and had to 
reorder twice. This kind of 
publicity certainly brought 
worthwhile results. 

“Get people to believe in 
you and what you have to 
sell, and never abuse their 
confidence,” he says, “and 
you’ll never have to worry 
about turnover.” 


Tell 
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A Portable 
Radio Set for 


Your Vacation 


OU can take this com- 

pact inexpensive port- 
able set anywhere you 
go. You can use it ona 
boat or in camp. You 
can set it up instantly. 
Well built, neat and eas- 
ily carried, it will make 
your vacation doubly en- 
joyable. Come in and 
hear it demonstrated. 


Smith Hardware Co. 
EVERYTHING IN RSf&DIO 


a 


This ad should hit the vacationist right 
between the eyes 





HE radio season is popularly sup- 
posed to be during the winter 
months, but the fact of the matter 
is that radio is fast becoming an all-year 
means of entertainment. Now that the 
summer months approach, the opportu- 
nity in radio advertising is made greater 
by the possible sales that can be made 
to those who are going on vacations and 
to summer homes. 

We have prepared in connection with 
this article a series of radio ads which 
will give you an idea of how to go about 
featuring your radio stock at this time. 
One of these ads specifically presents 
the portable radio-set which is coming 
into great favor for use where the more 
permanent sets would offer difficulty in 
transportation. In the other ads we are 
calling attention to some of the new de- 
velopments of radio, and we believe that 
in getting up these ads the dealer 
should watch very carefully these devel- 
opments and incorporate them into his 
publicity. 


How to Play Up This Line 


The other ads feature principally such 
items as may be bought by those inter- 
ested in radio and who are not skilled 
in the actual building of radio appa- 
ratus. Any of these ads may be 
adapted to featuring the stock that 
appeals to the amateur radio builder. 
If you are carrying a large stock of 
parts and accessories, we think it would 
be a very good plan to list these in a 
separate column besides the main ap- 
peal in the ad. Also in this connection, 
brief editorial talks, pointing out your 
store as radio headquarters, will add 
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Hot Weather Opportunities 
in the Field 
of Radio Advertising 


Practical Hints and Suggested Ads 
for Dealers Handling This Line 


By B. J. Paris 


to the effectiveness of the items and 
prices. 

We believe that the dealer who will 
use these ads as a nucleus for a radio 
campaign from now on will be grati- 
fied with the amount of business that 
can be done in a supposedly dull radio 
season. 

In preparing radio advertisements, the 
hardware dealer should realize that he 
has the widest possible range of the 
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Single tube sets 
Indoor loof sets 
Phones and tubes 
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A Wonderful New Radio Tube! 


Takes the Upkeep Out of 
Home Radio 


OW is the’time for all those who have been 
holding off buying radio sets to take action. 
For now we can sell you a set equipped with the 
new UV 199 tube which can be operated for months 
with one dry cell per tube. Such a set will get you 
distance and run a loud speaker, so that everybody 


can hear the radio concerts. 


Soldering outhts 
Lightning arresters Batteries and wiring 
2 stage audio sets 

Antenna equipment 


Smith Hardware Company 
RADIO HEADQUARTERS 


field. This is because the radio broad- 
casting stations offer everything in the 
way of musical, literary and educa- 
tional programs. We believe that this 
thought should predominate in_ all 
radio items. 

A great many people do not realize 
the extent of radio entertainment. 
After you have used a series of ads 
such as are presented with this article, 
we think that it would be good publicity 


Loud talkers 


Radyo frequency sets 





Few words used but there’s a wealth of information in ths ad 
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Now YOU Will Be Interested 
in Radio! 


OW you can buy an efficient local and long 

distance set entirely operated by both A and 
B dry cells. The wonderful new UV 199 peanut 
tube is the most economical tube in current con- 
sumption as yet devised. Ordinary dry batteries 
last for months even with constant use. Your 
set 1s always ready, no recharging or expense of 





storage batteries. See our line of sets without 


delay. 


Single tube sets 
Indoor loof sets 
Phones and tubes 


Soldering outfits 


Lightning arresters Batteries and wiring 
2 stage audio sets 


Loud talkers 


Radyo frequency sets 


Antenna equipment 
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to devote a number of ads principally 
to the idea of selling radio entertain- 
ment to the public. The public may read 
about different things going on in-this 
field, but when you tell them over your 
signature of some of these things and 
point out how they may enjoy the 
benefits of them, and that they can se- 
cure the necessary equipment at your 
store, you are tying up as closely as 
possible to the great amount of public- 
ity that is now being given to the radio. 

For the dealer should not lose sight 
of the fact that entire sections of met- 
ropolitan newspapers are devoted to 
radio news and also that most of the 
smaller town newspapers run daily 
pages devoted to this subject. 


Tie Up Ads with Text 


We would suggest that the dealer 
specify that his ads be placed on the 
radio page or on the page opposite. In- 
spection of a great number of news- 
papers convinces us that there is a 
wonderful opportunity to tie up to these 
radio pages, for at the present time 
they eannot be said to be overcrowded 
with advertisements: 

In other words, the hardware dealer 
has in radio advertising an opportunity 
to cash in on propaganda work con- 
stantly being done by the newspapers 
of his home town. We believe that if 
many dealers who are planning to wait 
until fall to do any great amount of 
radio advertising will change their 
minds and get their advertising in the 
papers now, they will be amply repaid 
for their efforts. 


These ads tell their stories briefly, but they 
tell them in a way that is remembered 


audio units as well. 


Single tube sets 
Indoor loop sets 
Phones and tubes 
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Soldering outfits 
Lightning arresters Batteries and wiring 
2 stage audio sets 
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Creating Confidence by 
Means of Brush Knowledge 


HERE are good brushes and bad 
brushes selling at the same price 
and the average consumer can’t tell 
one from the other. H. N. Smith of 
Flint, Mich., can tell the difference, 
however, and he insists that each 
paint customer purchase a _ good 
brush well made and _ especially 
adapted to the job for which it is in- 
tended. 
Mr. Smith recently sold a customer 
a small can of paint to be used on a 
kitchen step ladder chair. The chair 
had been covered with flat white 
paint and was to be finished off with 
white enamel. Mr. Smith suggested 
the use of a 3 in. brush selling at 75 
cents. The customer fancied another 
type of brush at the same price. 
Mr. Smith then informed her that he 
did not sell that particular brush but 
kept it on hand as a bad example of 
a paint brush. He demonstrated to 
the customer why he recommended 
the first brush. Its bristles were well 
set in, were evenly trimmed and were 
not too bushy. He showed her the 
opposite side of the story in the other 
brush. She took the brush suggested 
by the dealer and later on reported 
that it had done the work in excellent 
fashion. You know where her spring 
paint will be bought and so do we. 


Everything in Radio! 


Make Yours a 
Radio Home! 


NCE an owner of a radio set, always one. We 

have just the set you want. A wide range of 
prices. Little for the single tube sets. More for 
those equipped with radio or audio frequency. 
Loud talkers for your present set and 2-stage 
f you own or are thinking 
of buying a radio set it will pay you to visit our 
complete radio department. 


Loud talkers 


Radio frequency sets 


Antenna equipment 


Smith Hardware Company 
RADIO HEADQUARTERS 
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Buying Public Starting to Shop for Lower Prices 


Sheets Tells Brooklyn Dealers Difference ECKLER BROTHERS 
Between Farm Profits and Factory Prices 
Is Too Great— Dealers’ Overhead 
21.56 Per Cent in 1922 


‘THE public is beginning to shop for | 


lower prices, according to opinions 
expressed by members of the Brooklyn 
Retail Hardware Association at a meet- 
ing held May 10 at the Johnston Build- 
ing, Brooklyn, N. Y., which was at- 
tended by C. H. Casey and Herbert P. 
Sheets, president and secretary respec- 
tively of the National Retail Hardware 
Association; R. J. Atkinson, president 
of the New York State Retail Hard- 
ware Association, and Mathias Ludlow, 
a former president of the National and 
a director of the North Jersey Hard- 
ware and Supply Association. 

The inability of manufacturers to 
catch up with demand and shortages 
was held to be the principal cause of 
the upward price movement. 

The attitude of the public toward cur- 
rent prices was said to be reflected in 
the fact that people are beginning to 
shop for the lowest price before buy- 
ing. One dealer said that he thought 
“men engaged in clerical work, skilled 
mechanics and householders are being 
penalized by the present high prices 
because their wages have not advanced 
proportionately.” The laborer and 
semi-skilled day worker, on the other 
hand, it was said, have had wage in- 
creases, but still expect to buy tools 
at 1914 prices. 

Most of the dealers believe that the 
price peak had been reached. They 
agreed that buying should be done with 
caution, but the danger of letting 
stocks run too low, it was pointed out, 
should be guarded against. 

Manufacturers’ literature advertising, 
direct mail and special sales weeks 
were criticised as wasted effort tend- 
ing to increase the cost of doing busi- 
ness. A few dealers also expressed the 
opinion that there are too many sales- 
men calling on the retailer. 

The principal address of the evening 
was made by Herbert P. Sheets, na- 
tional secretary. Mr. Sheets said that 
although he had the highest respect 
for the judgment of Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover, he nevertheless felt, he 
said, that there are certain conditions 
in business today difficult to harmonize 
with the optimistic note struck by Sec- 
retary Hoover in his Chamber of Com- 
merce address in New York on May 8, 
in which Mr. Hoover said that present 
conditions do not reflect a tendency to- 
ward a period of inflation. 

“The vast difference between the 
prices that the farmer gets for his prod- 
ucts and the prices that he has to pay 
.for hardware, tools and supplies,” Mr. 
Sheets said, “is a serious condition for 
the farmer and the rural dealer, which 
will eventually affect the manufacturer. 





“There must be a better balance be- 
tween the farmer’s prices and the man- 
ufacturer’s prices before there can be 
fundamentally sound business conditions 
in the country. Markets are manipu- 
lated,” the national secretary said, “for 
the benefit of speculators and not for 
the benefit of the country at large. 

“The big problem confronting the ag- 
ricultural sections today is that the 
farmer owes too much money to banks 
and institutions of various kinds. 

“It is said that the American farmer 
today owes’ $5,000,000,000. Unless 
something is done to help him get bet- 
ter prices for his products so he may 
pay off his debt there can be no stabil- 
ized and healthy business throughout 
the country.” 

Mr. Sheets said that. the rural dealer 
cannot be expected to carry on a mer- 
chandising business and a banking in- 
stitution at the same time. 

The national office has just completed 
its investigation into the average re- 
tail hardware dealer’s cost of doing 
business in 1922, and it was found, Mr. 
Sheets said, that the average retail 
dealer’s overhead cost in 1922 was 21.56 
per cent as compared with 21.54 per 
cent in 1921. 

The simplification and reduction of 
duplicated manufactured products were 
also urged by the secretary, who said 
that it offered one of the most practi- 
cal and efficient mediums by which the 
retailer, jobber and manufacturer can 
increase turnover. 

C. H. Casey, national president, 
spoke briefly and urged the Brooklyn 
members to attend the national conven- 
tion at Richmond, Va.,in June. Mathias 
Ludlow, past president, spoke about 
local conditions, and R. J. Atkinson, 
State president, expressed the appre- 
ciation of the Brooklyn association to 
the national officers for their attend- 
ance. Frederick Horn, president of the 
local association, presided. 





Southern California Group 
Meetings 


Group meetings scheduled by the 
Southern California Retail Hard- 
ware Association for the near 
future are as foll:. ws: 


PGQGGONG... 0 hs000% May 22 
SS eee ee May 24 
rs May 28 
Long Beach......... May 29 


The association urges that all 
nearby members attend. 








| SELL BUSINESS 


| Will Manufacture Furnaces—G. J. 
New’s Sons Buy Stock 


Heckler Bros., furnaces and hard- 
ware, 919 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., have discontinued the hardware 
store, which they have conducted for 
the past eighteen years, in order that 
they may devote their entire activities 
to the manufacturing and jobbing of 
furnaces and stoves, in addition to their 
regular installing department. The 
step has been deemed desirable in view 
of the remarkable growth of this busi- 
ness within the past few years. 

The hardware stock and fixtures have 
been sold to George J. New’s Sons, 
Blairsville, Pa. The company will con- 
tinue to occupy its entire eight-floor 
building, but the first floor will now be 
devoted to the display of stoves and 
— instead of hardware, as hereto- 
ore. 








Scarborough Resigns as PASHA 
Secretary 


Owing to the removal of the head- 
quarters of the Pennsylvania and 
Atlantic Seaboard Hardware Associa- 
tion to Philadelphia, Charles W. Scar- 
borough has resigned the offices of 
treasurer and secretary because he con- 
siders it impractical to fill these duties 
from Pittsburgh, the former PASHA 
headquarters. Mr. Scarborough’s duties 
have consequently been assigned by 
the board to Sharon E. Jones, secre- 
tary, whose title hereafter will be sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Although not a charter member of 
the PASHA, Mr. Scarborough is one 
of the oldest and most active members 
of the association, having served as its 
treasurer for five years, as a member 
of the publication committee for six 
years and as secretary of the Pittsburgh 
association for the past sixteen years. 





Mead Hardware Co. Expands 


The Mead Hardware Co., Albu- 
querque, N. M., recently organized with 
a capital stock of $30,000, has taken 
over the business of the Whitney Hard- 
ware Co., which it succeeds. Russell F. 
Mead, who has been secretary-manager, 
the Whitney Hardware Co., for several 
years, is president of the Mead Hard- 
ware Co. 

The Mead Hardware Co. a short time 
ago purchased the stock of the Crescent 
Hardware Co. of Albuquerque. Presi- 
dent Mead advises that the capital stock 
will soon be increased to $50,000, and 
that it is the company’s purpose to im- 
mediately increase its fA ee activities. 
Its jobbing efforts will be confined at 
first to household and shelf hardware. 
The stock carried at the present time 
invoices around $40,000, and will be in- 











creased, it is said. 
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LANGE HEADS CHICAGO | 
CUTLERY HOUSE 


Vom Cleff & Co. Re-organized — 
President Retires and Sells 
Stock and Interest 


As a result of the recent reorganiza- 


tion of Vom Cleff & Co., manufactur- 
ers and importers of hardware, cutlery 








Erwin H. Funke 


and surgical instruments, 190 .North 
State Street, Chicago, IIl., several 
changes have occurred in the company’s 
personnel. Robert Vom Cleff, who has 
been president, has retired from the 
firm and his stock has been purchased 
by Paul Lange, William Ewald and Er- 
win H. Funke. 

Mr. Lange, who has been connected 
with the company for the past twenty- 
five years, has been made president. 
Mr. Funke, who is entering the twenty- 
first year of his association with the 
concern, will be vice-president, while 
Mr. Ewald, who is entering his fif- 
teenth year, will be secretary and treas- 
urer. The company’s office at 190 North 
State Street, Chicago, will be retained. 

The company has recently opened an- 
other office in San Francisco, in Room 
709, Call Building, in charge of Charles 
G. Putnam, and a number of new items 
have been added to the line. Mr. Lange, 
who, together with Mr. Funke, owns 
the controlling stock, has left for a ten 
weeks’ business trip abroad. 





Manning, Bowman Absorb 
Vacuum Specialty Co. 


A merger was effected May 1 be- 
tween the Vacuum Specialty Co. and 
Manning, Bowman & Co. of Meriden, 
Conn., whereby the Vacuum Specialty 
Co. as a corporation will be dissolved 
and all patents, trademarks, etc., be 
taken over by Manning, Bowman & 
Co. The Manning-Bowman line of 
vacuum containers of all kinds will 





bear the “Hotakold” trademark, 
coupled with the Manning-Bowman 
name. 


The Vacuum Specialty Co. has for 
several years been carried on as a sub- 
sidiary corporation of Manning, Bow- 
man & Co., its product being manufac- 
tured and distributed by the Manning, 
Bowman & Co. organization. 

It is said to be the intention of Man- 
ning, Bowman & Co. to continue the 
quality and design which has always 


characterized the “Hotakold” line, and | 


to back the line with aggressive mer- | 


chandising effort. 

Unfilled orders on the books of the 
Vacuum Specialty Co. at May 1 will 
be shipped and billed by Manning, 
Bowman & Co. 





Chicago Mill Supply Manufac- 
turer Dead 


Henry Channon, founder and for 
many years president, H. Channon & 
Co., Chicago, manufacturers and dis- 
tributors of mill supplies, died at his 
winter home in Winter Park, Fla., May 
5, at the age of 89. He was born in 
1834 at Bridgewater, England, and left 
his home at an early age to follow the 
sea. He went to Chicago in 1863 and 
started a small shipchandlery. After 
losing everything in the Chicago fire in 
1875, he founded H. Channon & Co., 
continuing as president until 1919, 
when he sold his interests. 
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Indiana Group Meetings 


Group meetings scheduled by the 
Indiana Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation for the near future are 
as follows: 
Dist.2—South Bend, May 22 
Dist. 3—Milford, May 23 
Dist. 4—Auburn, May 24 
The association urges that all 
nearby members attend. 











Winchester Re-elects Otterson 


At the annual meeting of the Win- 
chester company the board of directors, 
consisting of R. Earle Anderson, Thos. 
G. Bennett, John P. Hager, Louis K. 
Ligett, John E. Otterson, Charles S. 
Sargen, Jr., Otto A. Scheiber and Rob- 
ert Winsor, was re-elected. The board 
re-elected the officers as _ follows: 
Thomas G. Bennett, chairman of the 
board; John E. Otterson, president; R. 
Earle Anderson and Daniel W. Weeks, 
vice-presidents; Henry Brewer, secre- 
tary; John P. Hager, assistant secre- 
tary; Leslie H. Thompson, treasurer; 
Richard R. Williams, Jr., Arthur E. 
Hodgson, Edgar W. Taft, assistant 
treasurers. 


BROOKLYN ASS’N INVESTIGATES 
HARDWARE SALESMAN’S DEATH 


Action taken by the Brooklyn Retail 
Hardware Dealers’ Association in con- 
nection with the death of the late Henry 
Luhrs, for fifty years a salesman with 
the wholesale hardware firm of Under- 
hill, Clinch & Co., 82 White Street, 
New York City, who on April 7 was 
stricken with apoplexy and taken to 
the Kings County Hospital as John Doe, 
although he had identification papers 
on his person, has resulted in charges 
of neglect of duty being pressed 
against Patrolman John May by the 
Police Commissioner of New York City. 





Following the death of Mr. Luhrs, | 


whose obituary appeared in the April 
19 issue of HARDWARE AGE, the Brook- 


lyn hardware association, through its | 
secretary, Robert Pearsall, started in- | 


vestigations. 
missioner R. E. Enright, Mr. Pearsall 
said: 

“By direction of the Brooklyn Retail 
Hardware Dealers’ Association, I am 
requested to call to your attention what 
we consider gross carelessness or else 
stupidity on the part of officials of the 
police department. The case complained 
of is as follows: 

“On Saturday, April 7, between 4 and 
5 p. m., Henry Luhrs, a hardware mer- 
chant and a citizen resident of Brook- 
lyn, while crossing Flatbush Avenue at 
the Long Island Railroad station, was 
stricken with apoplexy. He was car- 


ried into the station by the police in 
charge, was turned over to an ambu- 
lance and taken to the Kings County 
Hospital. The man died. But his fam- 
ily did not recover his body until the | 


Writing to Police Com- | 





following Monday night, and then only 
after searching the hospitals of Brook- 
lyn until they finally found him entered 
as John Doe. He had a number of iden- 
tification cards on his person and a gold 
watch with his name in the case. In- 
quiry through the police department 
brought no results. It had no report 
on the case. 

“There has been a painful blunder 
somewhere and we would like to know 
who is responsible. What can be done 
to prevent similar occurrences of this 
nature? A prompt reply would be very 
much appreciated.” 

Notification was received by Secre- 
tary Pearsall on April 25 that an in- 
vestigation had been started. 

On May 9, Mr. Pearsall received a 
letter from the Police Commissioner 
which said: “Referring further to your 
letter of April 23 complaining of al- 
leged carelessness by police in connec- 
tion with the case of one Henry Luhrs, 
deceased, I beg to advise that charges 
for neglect of duty have been preferred 
against Patrolman May, who handled 
this case, and proper disciplinary meas- 
ures will be taken. 

“The Police Commissioner regrets 
very much the distress caused by the 
failure of this officer to properly per- 
form his duty in this instance, and de- 
sires to inform you that he is always 
glad to have occurrences of this kind 
brought to his attention.” 

Association officials say that this is 
the most striking case on record in 
which a local trade association has ex- 
erted its influence in community affairs. 
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SALES MANAGERS TO FORM 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


At a recent meeting held at the New 
York Advertising Club by a committee 
representing the New York Sales Man- 
agers’ Club and the sales managers’ 
clubs of Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul and Columbus, it 
was decided to organize the National 
Association of Sales Managers, the first 
meeting to be held at Atlantic City, 
June 7, directly following the conven- 
tion of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World. 

Membership in the association will be 
confined to sales managers, either as 
individuals or as a club membership. 

The object of the association is to be 
through fraternal cooperation, investi- 
gations and systematic interchange of 
ideas and information, to secure for 
members the benefits of efficient and 
economical methods in the sale, mar- 
keting and distribution of merchandise. 

Charles F. Abbott, 26 Madison Ave- 
nue, Montclair, N. J., was elected 
chairman. 





Kelly Heads Paint Salesmen 


James W. Kelly was recently elected 
president of the Save the Surface Sales- 
men’s Club of Wisconsin. He has repre- 
sented the O’Brien Varnish Co. of 
South Bend, Ind., for the past twelve 
years. He is a member of the advisory 
board of the Master Painters and Deco- 
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rators of Wisconsin, and has always 
been active and enthusiastic in all mat- 
ters pertaining to the welfare of the 
industry. His principal hobby is base- 








James W. Kelly 


ball. He was a player of ‘some promi- 
nence while at college, and for a few 
years afterward. 





Krich Light & Electric Co. Opens 
Branch Office 
The Krich Light & Electric Co., light- 


| ing and electrical equipment, 306 Mar- 


ket Street, Newark, N. J., opened a 
branch office and warehouse at 616 Bond 
Street, Asbury Park, on May 1. 
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Carborundum Promotes Collinson 


The Carborundum Co. has appointed 
Harry Collinson as district sales man- 
ager in charge of its Milwaukee office 
and warehouse. 

Mr. Collinson assumed this position 
as head of the Milwaukee territory on 
May 1, succeeding J. H. Jackson, re 
signed. 

Previous to his appointment as dis- 
trict sales manager, Mr. Collinson 
was sales representative of the Car- 
borundum company in the Province 
of Ontario, Canada. In this position 
he will be succeeded by C. E. Bowman, 
lately connected with the sales depart- 
ment of Norman Macdonald, who has 
the agency for carborundum products 
at Toronto, Ontario. 





Warner-Hammer Co. Plant 
Damaged by Fire 


The factory of the Warner-Hammer 
Co., Cromwell, Conn., was damaged by 
fire on May 7, the loss being estimated 
at $5,000. The fire was of unknown 
origin. Inhabitants of the town formed 
a bucket brigade to fight the flames. 





Kansas City “Cleans Up” 


A parade April 28. marked the open- 
ing of Kansas City’s Clean Up and 
Paint Up Campaign which continued 
through the week. Store windows were 
properly trimmed for the occasion. 
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HELLO JIM, WERE FORMING A LOCAL HARDWARE CLUB FOR 
THE PURPOSE. OF EXCHANGING IDEAS-HANDLING CREDIT 























Bill Bump Sees the Light 


EVERYTHING 1 KNOW ABOUT THE HARDWARE 
TVE LEARNED MYSELF AN’ NOW {M4 
ASKED TO JOIN ACLUB AND 
HAND OVER MY BAG OF 
MY COMPETITORS-A NICE 


HOWDYDO T MUST SAY! 





COLLECTIONS ARE CERTAINLY BUM- 
WISH THERE WAS SOME WAY OF GETTING 
A\INE ON SOMEOF THESE BIRDS 

THAT WANT CREDIT 





THAT DOESNT WORRY 
ME JIM IF YOULL SUST 


HOW ARE YOU FINDING 
COLLECTIONS, BILL ?- MY 














WHAT JIM SAW AND 
HEARD AT THE 







HERES A LETTER FROM MUDVILLE TELLING} 
US TO WATCH OUT FOR G-PIPE HES NO 
LEMEN, WE SHALL NOW HEAR MR 


vr 












SAY LISTEN, BIL ERR-T MADE A) / WHY SURE JIM — 
MISTAKE IN NOT JOINING THAT 4. COME AROUND 10 
CLUB 1 WANT TO MAKE APPLICATION) THE CLUB AND SEE 

FOR MEMBERSHIP THE SECRETARY 
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Miscellaneous Tariff Revision Tinkering 


Barred by Harding 


No Change in Rates to Be Made Unless Extraordinary 
Conditions Warrant It—Customs Receipts 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 16, 1923. 

r HE extremely interesting issue as 
to whether there is to be any mis- 
cellaneous tariff tinkering by the 

U. S. Tariff Commission pursuant to 
the flexible provisions of the Fordney- 
McCumber act was brought to a sharp 
issue at the White House during the 
past week when President Harding 
emphatically declared that he does rot 
intend to permit any one to “throw a 
monkey wrench into the business ma- 
chinery of the country.” The President 
made it clear, however, that the flexible 
features of the new tariff are not to 
be considered a dead letter, and this 
admonition has since been given special 
point by the commission in the issuance 
of notices that formal investigations 
have been ordered with regard to the 
tariff rates on linseed oil, print rollers 
and taximeters. 

Under the circumstances manufac- 
turers and others who favor a stand- 
pat policy and who have never been 
ardent champions of the flexible fea- 
tures of the new law have some ground 
for anxiety. It has been made clear, 
however, that the President will hold 
a salutary check-rein upon the Com- 
mission and will at all times be acces- 
sible to those who desire to protest 
against proposed reductions or in- 
creases in the rates of the new law. 


President Gives Heed to Protest 


Business men in many lines have 
become very restive in view of the 
controversial activities of the Tariff 
Commission. Matters were finally 
brought to a head a few days ago when 
a delegation of Southern agriculturists, 
headed by Governor-elect Walker of 
Georgia, visited the White House to pro- 
test to the President against the re- 
opening of the vegetable oil schedule 
for which domestic soap manufacturers 
have heretofore. petitioned. The soap 
men throughout the consideration of 
the new tariff law in Congress fought 
for low duties or the free listing of all 
raw materials for soap. 

They were beaten at the Capitol but 
soon afterward they began a new cam- 
paign, demanding that the Tariff Com- 
mission under the terms of the flexible 
provisions of the Fordney-McCumber 
tariff act should make a 50 per cent 





Show Big Gains 
By W. L. Crounse 


reduction in all existing rates. This 
controversy was followed by many 
manufacturers and producers with con- 
siderable uneasiness, as it was feared 
that if the Commission heeded the de- 
mands of the soap men other interests 
would speedily come forward asking 
for reductions or increases in other 
rates and ceaseless tariff agitation 
would result. i 


Conditions Must Be “Extraordinary” 


In response to the appeals of the 
vegetable oil producers President Hard- 
ing declared that he would not make 
use of the power bestowed upon him 
by the new tariff law to raise or lower 
tariff rates “except when it becomes 
apparent that extraordinary conditions 
warrant it.” The President then de- 
livered himself of the following state- 
ment, which he read from a carefully 
prepared memorandum: 

“Now let me say briefly in reply— 
it will be very brief—I am just as 
cordially in favor of everything con- 
sistently possible to promote agricul- 
tural prosperity as any of you. I pre- 
sume I am a more ardent protectionist 
than any of you. I believe in it with 
all my heart as an American policy, 
but I rather infer from your presen- 
tation of the case that you have not 
understood precisely the flexible pro- 
vision of the tariff law. Your argu- 
ment proceeds on the theory that the 
authority of the President, on the ad- 
vice of the Tariff Commission, is to 
lower the tariff, when, as a matter of 
fact, the provision was inserted with 
equal purpose to authorize the elevation 
of it. 

“We were considering a provision to 
correct the difficulties growing out of 
world conditions—out of the great dif- 
ferences in exchange—and we wanted 
a provision by which we could protect 
American industry against unfair and 
destructive competition. So one in- 
spiration of the flexible tariff is pro- 
tection, and reduction only in case of 
excessive rates. It is designed to 
operate either way—to protect the 
American consumer against inordinate 
charges as well as the American pro- 
ducer against unfair competition. 

“You stress your objection to the 
policy of docketing. A policy has been 


agreed upon by the Tariff Commission 
and the President. We cannot deny 
the filing of petitions for modifications, 
but, before action is taken, the Tariff 
Commission makes a preliminary sur- 
vey to determine whether the facts 
justify recommending a hearing on the 
question. 

“You cannot forbid surveys. If you 
undertook to do that you would make 
the provision of a flexible tariff a dead 
letter. But I have cautioned the Com- 
mission that the Government does not 
mean to throw a monkey wrench into 
the machinery at a time when we are 
all trying to recover fully from indus- 
trial and agricultural depression. 

“T can tell you surely that the Presi- 
dent would proclaim no reduction of 
the tariff unless there were very pro- 
nounced reasons for it, and the Presi- 
dent would be justified in modification 
either way only on the most striking 
evidence of the necessity for such a 
change in rates. I can understand of 
course how the suggestion of inquiry 
and the announcement of a hearing 
might spread a feeling of anxiety to 
any given industry. 


President Must Decide 


“I wish that were not so. It is a 
reasonable function when the Tariff 
Commission makes these surveys and 
they come to the President and the situ- 
ation is laid before him presumably 
without prejudice. 

“T know the Commission is in har- 
mony with the general policy which I 
have tried to enunciate to you. After 
you have gotten a survey of any field 
of production and the necessary in- 
formation on which to base a decision, 
then, of course, there is only one of 
two things to do—elevate or lower the 
tariff. I do not see how, in these cir- 
cumstances, you could be injured in 
any way. You cannot be under any 
circumstances if the tariff is a fair 
one, because it is the intent of the law 
and of the President to give that just 
protection to American industry which 
is the purpose of the new law.” 


May Change Paint Duties 


Much interest attaches to the investi- 
gation ordered by the Commission into 


wr) 


(Continued on page 88) 
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Retail Business Retarded 
by Weather and Deliveries 


lower prices, which is regarded as significant and representative of the public’s attitude 


ARDWARE retailers in the larger cities report that the public is beginning to shop for 


toward present prices. 


Cold and unseasonable weather is retarding retail sales. 


Manufacturers are behind on deliveries, and jobbers in some sections are said to be 


embarrassed by stock shortages. 
are all difficult to obtain, jobbers say. 


Nails, wire cloth, poultry netting and builders’ hardware 





Manufacturers’ Price Changes 


ALDEN-WORCESTER CO., INC., Worcester, Mass., 
is reported to have advanced prices on wrenches about 
10 per cent. 


The Frank Mossberg Co., Attleboro, Mass., has advanced 
prices on its line of wrenches, according to jobbers, about 
10 per cent. 


The Elgin Brass Co., Elgin, Ill., has advanced prices on 
basin and bath cocks from 2% to 5 per cent. 


E. H. Titchener & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., has advanced 
prices on bathroom fixtures, such as soap holders, tooth 
brush holders and other goods about 10 per cent. 


J. E. Frick Co., Philadelphia, Pa., has announced a 
slight reduction in prices of cotton cordage, caused, it is 
said, by the lower market for raw cotton. 


Wickwire-Spencer Steel Corp., Worcester, Mass., has 
advanced prices about 12% per cent on its line of “Perfec- 
tion” door springs. 


Griswold Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa., and the Wagner Mfg. Co., 
Xenia, Pa., have both advanced prices on hollow ware about 
10 per cent. 


American Smelting & Refining Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
reduced the price of pig lead from 7.50c. to 7.25c. per Ib. 


Chicago Nut Co., Chicago, Ill., has issued a new price 


sheet No. 58, showing a slight advance in prices of machine 
screw nuts, taper pins, etc. 


Standard Horse Nail Co., New Brighton, Pa., has ad- 
vanced prices slightly on taper pins and machine keys. 


American Road Scraper Co., Sidney, Ohio, has advanced 
road scrapers, wheelbarrows and plows, effective May 3. 


Practically all makers are said to have made an advance 
of about 5 per cent on all pipe fittings. 


Union Hardware Co., Torrington, Conn., has issued new 
prices on roller skates, which are about 10 per cent higher 
than those of last year. 


Griswold Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa., has advanced prices on 
stove dampers and hot plates about 10 per cent. 


The Barnes Mfg. Co., Mansfield, Ohio, has advanced 
prices on spout pitcher pumps about 10 per cent. 


Some manufacturers of wire rope have reduced discounts 
on cast steel wire rope 5 points, and on all other grades 
2% points. This is an advance of from 5 to 10 per cent. 


Lovell Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa., has advanced prices on its 
lines of wringers, ranging from $3 to $5 per doz. 

Effective May 15, 1923, The Laundryette Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, announce an increase of $15 list price on Laun- 
Dry-Ette Electric Washers. Dealers’ discounts remain 
unchanged. 





Price Changes from J obbing Centers 


MPORTANT price changes made ef- 
fective during the week in the lead- 
ing jobbing centers were as follows: 


NEW YORK.—Some local jobbers 
advanced prices on wire nails 10 cents 
per keg, base. Base price is now $4.25 
to $4.35 and upward. Some jobbers ad- 
vanced square mesh wire 50 cents per 
100 sq. ft. The market base is now 
$5.50. Wheelbarrows, carpet tacks, 
ship carpenters’ tools and some makes 
of padlocks and latches were advanced 
10 per cent. Some makes of door 
springs advanced from 10 to 15 per 
cent. Barbed wire staples are now 
quoted at 7 cents per lb., $6 per keg. 
Poultry netting staples are 8% cents 
per lb., $7.50 per keg. 


BOSTON.—Advances reported are as 
follows: Blacksmiths’ tongs, 25 cents; 
brass finished nuts of all kinds, 10 per 
cent; proof coil chain, 35 cents per 100 


lb.; malleable screw clamps, 10 per 
cent; galvanized pails, etc., 10 per cent; 
hammers and hatchets, 15 per cent; 
cold rolled steel, 25 cents per 100 lb., 
and automobile wrenches, 10 per cent. 
Assurances of advances within the im- 
mediate future are had on Billings & 
Spencer goods, such as lathe dogs, 
clamps, wrenches, etc., and of 10 per 
cent on Yale & Towne locks, latches 
and catches, and 5 per cent on door 
closers. Sheet lead has reacted %4 cent 
a pound. 


CHICAGO.—Chain and hickory han- 
dles advanced 10 per cent. Lawn fence 
and gates advanced 12 per cent. Some 
makes of wrenches were advanced, the 
percentages varying. 


PITTSBURGH.—New prices on hunt- 
ing coats, gun covers, shell belts and 
leggings are from 5 to 10 per cent 
higher than they were last year. New 
prices on ice creepers received by local 


jobbers represent a 10 per cent advance 
over last year’s prices. Lawn mowers 
advanced 10 per cent. Lead and zinc 
traps have been reduced about 5 per 
cent. Some jobbers report slight ad- 
vances on lantern globes. Discounts on 
iron flat head wood screws have been 
reduced from 77% to 75 per cent off 
list. 


CLEVELAND.—Jobbers have ad- 
vanced wire nails, galvanized wire, 
cement coated nails, annealed wire, pol- 
ished staples and galvanized staples 15 
cents. Radiation registers are up 15 
per cent. Miscellaneous nails are up 
10 per cent. Cut nails are now quoted 
at $4 per keg. Wash boards have been 
advanced 10 per cent. Food choppers 
have advanced on a readjustment basis 
averaging 20 per cent. Sausage stuff- 
ers are up 50 cents each. 


TWIN CITIES.—No important price 
changes reported. 
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Three Significant Facts in New York ‘ 
Reflect Trade Tendencies 


HREE things occurred in New York during the past istrative building, and Columbia University holds up a 
week which many observers regard as significant to building plan to cost $10,000,000. One day the known 
business generally, and to the hardware market in total of abandoned projects is $43,000,000, the next day 
particular. These three facts are: it runs close to $70,000,000. The slump has started. 


First—The belief of many retail dealers in the Greater There is another buyers’ strike under way.” 


New York district that the public is beginning to shop 
for lower prices. This coupled with the unseasonably cold 
weather, is retarding retail turnover of seasonable goods. 


Third—In spite of these conditions, business men find 
substantial encouragement and belief in the speech de- 
livered before the United States Chamber of Commerce 


Second—The large number of building contracts that Convention by Secretary of Commerce Hoover, in which 
has been cancelled because of labor and material costs. he said that the present business boom should not be 
Commenting on this situation the New York World says followed by inflation, because in his opinion the com- 
editorially: mercial intelligence of the country, profiting by the ‘ 
“The New York Telephone Company puts off beginning experiences of 1920-1921, is already at work to prevent vai 
work on its proposed $11,200,000 central office and admin- speculation and excesses. 





New York City Retail Prices 


ELIEVING it to be a matter of interest and possible guidance to our readers, we 

B publish herewith a list of seasonable articles, together with the retail prices prevail- 

ing in this section. These prices are average prices arrived at as a result of a 
canvass of the Greater New York trade. 


apes 





_ $1.75; 3 ply_tar, $2.30; 2 ply roofing, Sash Chain.—$1.75. 
18's th ten ie = od Soe.; 12 33, Everlas, $2.75; 3 ply roofing, $3.30. Galvanized Watering Cans.—t- “4: 
45c.; 15 x 38, 55c.; 18 x 33, 60c.; 24 x Wire Cloth bet 6-at., x 5e.; 8-qt., | te 10-at., 
33, 70c.; 24 x 37, 80c.; 28 x 33, 85c.; Sq. Ft. 100 Ft. Roll 2-qt., $1.25; 16-qt., $1.2 
28 x 37, 95c.; 30 x 33, 90c.; ‘7 ag Black 3c . 2%e : 2%6e Manila Rope.—Pure, 25c. per Ib. 
1; 3? 2: . * 5: 2s x 37, $1.15; x moe ae i 3itc. ~ — aon —t een vee. 
by oe Pearl light ...... 6c. 5i%c. 5e. Sein. $27; 17-in. 0; =ID, 
ee ee x 36, | am Copper-bronze ... 10c. 9e. 8e. pm wi ent tee $21 —. 
stained, $1. Square Mesh Galvanized Cloth in., $24.20; 21-in., $26.75. Interna- 
Galvanized Pails.—8-qt., 20c.; 10- Sq. Ft. 100 Ft. Roll tional, 15-in., $15; 17-in., $15.75; 19- 
qt., 25c.; 12-qt., 30c.; 14-qt., 35c.; 16- %-in 12c. 10c 9c in., $16.25; 21-in., $16.75. 
at., 40c.; 14-at., heavy, 70¢. Ca te “Tie the. Sheep Manure.—5 Ib., 40c. 
“4 se.2 Om e none Sh. Oat: ge ost” eS ee 8e. 64%4c. 5c. Loven Sent .—Prospect Park, 1 Ib., 
be iC: 5 » 60l.5 ’ ; ’ 50c.; 
$1.20; 041 45. Poultry Wire _ " 
Enameled Tub Covers.—First qual- 19 G., 2-In. Mesh, After sae Seal Batteries. ane Ss 
ity, $4.50. Sq. Ft. 100 Ft. Roll Yale Checks.—72, $7.50; 73, $8.50; 
Galvanized Tub Covers.—$1.90. Se ecco wees 2c. 1%c. os 74, $11.50; 75, $14. 
ights.—Lt 4c.; 100 Ib., pA ee eer 2c. 1%c. .70 
amas cs ecnceskes 2c. lige. 3.35 Strap Hinges 
mak et EE 2c. 1c. 4 Light, with Ser. Heavy, with Scr. 
akes PD re ree 2c. 1%c. s , ae $0. Sos 
wou 16 re caeaareares ze. Me. BG Saeee ier. 6000 se pe 
Stas es wald ede Wes 50 .60 a WIM ec eee cece eeee SC, c. +40 Pre ae” Deed waces 
Steel Sec, sea 85 .95 1:10 T2-IM. eee cece nee 2c. 1%c. 8.50 separa .23 ped 1, Ae $3 or. 
Spading Forks.—4 tine, mall. D, 20 G., 1-In. Mesh, After 10 tee eeees :~ ad by teeeeeee x pr. 
$1.25; 4 tine, wood D, $1.75. Sq. Ft. 100 Ft. Roll Bistsense - - ee ceeees pr. 
Hoes.—Hoes, riveted, 35c. and 45c.; 12-in 2c 2140 eee eae 
hoes, polished, 90¢.; hoes, mortar, 10- I-in............. 3a Sie. 6.40 Tee Hinges 
oat _ hoes, two pronged weed- SAG asi cox cats 3c. 2i%c. 6.80 Light, with Ser. Heavy, with Ser. 
; 30-in......-..00-. 3c. -2%c. 7.60 Bixcecets | ne Pombo $0.22 pr. 
Grass Hooks:—Eng. riv. back, No. 36-in.. 2... seceeee 3c. 2ec. 8.60 4 15 pr 5 25 pr 
2, 80¢.: No. 3, 90c. Ske nisasccns as 3c. 2%c. 10.15 > iphones Bee 0: Se 
Polished Shovels.—$1.50; per doz., 48-iN.......+++-4. 3c. = 2%e. = 11.50 Sivsvers | ARE reer ‘40 pr. H 
14.50. eee? Worers-v es z=. sic a eee Saye. 16.....-- 50 pr F 
Polish .—Polished spades, wie vp rina hd shed tad Sg , : op 10... cece 35 pr. BBs ceccces 70 pr 
— ee Plumb Scout Axe.—$1.15 each; with | Raping “45 pr. 
Garden Border.—Garden border, 16 a “ ‘ei aei é 
in. l0c, ft: 22 im., 12¢, ft. Fencing, 26-In. Disston Sawe. — 7, $2.60; Extra Heavy Tee § 
36 ‘in., 20¢. ft.: 42 in., 25c. ft. D 8- 16, $2. 95; 12, $3. 85 Ricucccecbentereeni ae » pr. with scr. 2 
N Coes Wrench. —6, 80c.; 8, $1; 10, | ore aa e 
ie Ron 5 Pans.—No. 1, 40c.; No. $1.20; 12, $1.40; 15, $2.10. eee 5 3s 4 
5¢e.; No. 3, 55c. Wire Nails.—Base, $4.75 5 Ea ST eee Ie a 
ofing.—1 ply felt, 216 sq. ft., Sash Cord.—4c. yd.; 100 ft. hank, Wei cdavecencetcacaas 1.10 if 
$1. BO: Jack Frost, $1.35; 2 ply tar, $1.25. ; Wine cet cvavaatcnne 1.50 q 
# 
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Chicago Reports Stabilizing Prices— 
Buying Conservative—Many Stock Shortages 


few changes. 
handles, 10 per cent; 
per cent. 


iP a review of the prices for the week, there are very 


continue to buy. 


While the buying is conservative, jobbers report a large 
influx of orders; in fact, they have been obliged to work 
nights and Saturday afternoons in order to keep up with 
Deliveries from the manufacturers have not im- 
proved, and a great many shortages appear in local stocks. 
This is especially true of nails, wire cloth, poultry net- 
ting, builders’ hardware and many other items. 


them. 


Alarm Clocks.—Daylight saving is 
causing an extra demand. Sales are 
now the heaviest ever recorded. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: America, $11.40 in doz. 
lots, $11.04 in case lots; Blue Bird, 
$13.20 in doz. lots, $12.84 in case lots; 
Black Bird, $18.96 in doz. lots, $18.36 
in case lots; Bunkie, $20.88 in doz. 
lots, $20.16 in case lots; Lookout, 
$13.20 in doz. lots, $12.84 in case lots; 
Sleepmeter, $15.12 in doz. lots, $14.64 
in case lots. 


Ammunition and Firearms.—The bulk 
of ammunition futures are booked, and 
jobbers will commence to ship them 
June 1. Firearms future buying is 
the heaviest in many years. 


Automobile Accessories.—Orders are 


coming in in excellent volume. 


We quote 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Spark Plugs.—Splitdorf, 50c. each; 
Regular, 58c. each; Champion X, 45c. 
each; lots of 100, 4lc. each: Cham- 
pion Blue Box line, 53c. each; A. C. 
Titan, 58c. each; lots of 100, 56c. 
each; A. C. Special Ford, 44c. each. 

Spot Lights.—Anderson No. 3280, 
$6.50 each; Stewart, $5.67 each. 

Horns.—E. A. Electric (Ford), $4 
each. 

Jacks.— Reliable Jacks, No. 46, 
$2.50 each; in lots of 10, $2.25 each; 
Simplex, No. 36, $1.80 each; Ajax, 
No. 6, 85c. each; National Standard, 
No. 21, $1.20 each. 

Pumps. — Rose, 1%-in. 
$1.55 each. 

Chains.—Non-skid, dozen pair lots, 
33% per cent discount; 50 pair lots, 
40 per cent discount. 

Tires and Tubes.—30 x 3% non- 
skid, fabric, $9.60 each; cord, $11.95 
each; gray inner tubes, 30 x %, 
$1.42 each; red inner tubes, 30 x 3%, 
$1.95 each. 


Axes.—Prices are firm with most manu- 
facturers having their output sold for 
the balance of the season. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: First quality single 
bitted unhandled axes, 3 to 4 Ib., 
$14 doz. base; double bitted, $19 doz. 
base; good quality black unhandled 
axes, same weight, single bitted, $13 
doz. base; single bitted handled axes, 
$15 to $22 per doz., according to 
quality and to grade of handle. 


Bicycles and _  Tires.—Stocks 
broken; sales excellent; factories 
hopelessly behind on orders. 
Bolts and Nuts.—Prices unchanged; de- 
mand excellent. 


from jobbers’ stocks, 


cylinder, 


badly 


are 


Chain advanced 10 per cent; hickory 
lawn fence and gates, about 12 
The balance of the staples remains the same. 
There undoubtedly is a stabilization of prices, and while 
the peak on a great many items has been reached, manu- 
facturers are realizing that by pyramiding wages and 
costs a disastrous end will come, and they are making 
every effort to keep prices down so that the public will 


portance. 


Building has enjoyed the most activity of the year, and 
work on many new projects is getting under way. Build- 
ing materials are moving in large volume, and the mar- 
ket continues steady with no price changes of any im- 


While the recent slump in the stock market has caused 
some uneasiness, Chicago bankers could not give any ex- 
planation beyond suggesting it was the result of undi- 
gested securities and professional manipulations. 


Basic 


conditions are sound, and business in general is at a high 


during the war. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Large carriage bolts, 
40-5 per cent off list; small carriage 
bolts, 45-5 per cent off list; large 
sized machine bolts, 40-10 per cent 
off list; small sized machine bolts, 50 
per cent off list; all stove bolts, 70-5 
per cent off list; all lag screws, 50-5 
per cent off list. 

Builders’ Hardware.—Stocks badly 
broken; shortage of rim locks, knobs 
and rim sets and steel inside sets. 
Prices firm with little likelihood of a 
decline. Most manufacturers have 
output sold for at least six months 
ahead. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 3% x 3% steel butts, 
old copper and dull brass finish, in 
case lots, $3.24 per doz. pair; 4 x 4 
steel butts, old copper and dull brass 
finish, in case lots, $4.44 per doz pair; 
heavy bevel steel inside sets, case 
lots, $8 doz.; steel bit-keyed front 
door sets, $2 per set; wrought brass 
bit-keyed front door sets, $4 per set; 
cylinder front door sets, $8.50 per set. 

Chain.—Market firm at recently ad- 
vanced prices; local stocks complete; 
orders heavy. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: %-in. proof coil chain, 
$9.75 per 100 lb.; American coil chain, 
40-10 per cent off list; No. 00, 4% 
electric welded cow ties, $3 per doz. 


Coaster Wagons and Sleds.—Jobbers 
booking largest future sled business in 
history; coaster wagons in excellent de- 
mand. 

Copper Rivets and Burrs.—Prices un- 
changed; sales large; manufacturers 
have plenty of orders. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Chicago: Copper rivets 
burrs, 30 per cent disconnt. 


Cutlery.—Future and current orders 
for pocket knives, shears, scissors, 
butcher knives, table and kitchen cut- 
lery coming in freely from all sections. 


Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.— 
Large volume of business being booked; 


stocks, 
and 


shipments from jobbers’ _ stocks 
prompt; prices firm. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 


f.o.b. Chicago: 29 gage 5-in. lap joint 
gutter, $4.75 per 100 ry 29 gage 3-in. 
seomneere pipe, $5.10 per 100 ft.; 

29 gage, 1% x 8-in. neel roll, $4 per 
100 ft.; 29 gage 3-in. conductor el- 
bows, $1.55 per doz. 


with no increase of available stocks. 
buying at the present time is for new buildings. 


point. Credit is easy, money is plentiful, and rates are fair. 

Indications are that the steel mills will be in full opera- 
tion for at least the end of the year. 
occurred in March, even exceeding the high records made 
All steel products are promptly digested 


Record production 


Much of the steel 


Field Fence.—Orders coming in free- 
ly; mills are reported sixty days be- 
hind; stocks broken. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Field fencing 60% per 
cent discount from lists. 


Files—Demand continues good; 
unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: American files, 65-5 
per cent off list; Nicholson files, 50-14 
per cent off list; Disston files, 50-10- 
10 per cent off list; Black Diamond 
files, 50-5 per cent off list. 


Fishing Tackle.—Current business very 


prices 


good; fill-in orders have already 
started. 
Galvanized Ware. — Manufacturers 


holding firm for their last advance, 
and jobbers recently advanced their re- 
sale prices, as their stocks are depleted 
by the heavy demand. Jobbers are find- 
ing their increased overhead, due to 
higher wages, necessitates a wider 
margin to cover expenses. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Competition galva- 
nized water pails, 8-qt., $2.15 doz.; 
10-qt., $2.40 doz.; 12-qt., $2.60 doz.; 
14-qt., $3 doz.; galvanized wash tubs, 
No. 1, $6.75 doz.; No. 2, $7.75 doz.; 
No. 3, $9 doz. 


Garden Hose.—The demand is strong 
for this time of year. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: %-in. two-ply molded 
hose, 9%c. to 12%c. per ft.; %-in. 
cord hose, 8%c. to 10c. per ft.; %-in. 
wrapped hose, 13%c. per ft. 


Glass Oven Ware.—Satisfactory busi- 
ness recorded; prices unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

ad Pans.—No 212, $7.20 doz.; 

167, $12 


Bre 
No. 214, $12 doz. 
Casseroles. — Round, No. 
doz.; No. 168, $14 doz.; No. 183, $15 
doz.; No. 184, $14 doz. 
Casseroles. — Oval, No. 193, $12 
oe; No. 194, $16 doz.; No. 197, $14 
neck, 
4-02. 


all 
‘doz.; 


“Nursing Bottles.— Narrow 
flat shapes and wide mouth, 
(narrow neck only), 80c. doz. ; 
styles, 6-0z., 4 .60 doz.; 8-0z., $2 


10-0z., 

Pie Plates.—No 20 . $6 ge No. 
203, $7.20 doz.; No. 209 “- 20 d 

Tea Pots.—2-cu $20 doz. ; 4-cup. 
$24 doz.; 6-cup, 28 doz. 

wor a —No. 231, $8 doz.; No. 


232, $14 
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Glass and Putty.—Market firm with 
demand increasing daily; replacements 
slow. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Single strength A and 
B, up to 25-in., 85 per cent discount; 
over 25-in., 83 per cent discount; 
double strength A, all brackets, 84 
per cent discount. Putty, 100 Ib. 
kits, $3.70; commercial putty, $3.55; 
glaziers’ points, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, one 
doz. packages, 65c. 


Handled Hammers.—Sales active; 
manufacturers behind with orders. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 11% first quality 
nail hammers, $13.25 per doz.; 12-oz. 
ball pein, $10 per doz.; Competitive 
forged nail hammers, 8 per doz.; 
cast steel hammers, $5 per doz. 


Eye Hammers or Sledges.—Sales are 
all that could be expected. Shipments 
from factories continue slow. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Striking or black- 
smiths sledges, 5-lb. and heavier, 12 
cents per pound. 


Hatchets.—Sales normal; manufactur- 
ers fully booked with orders; deliveries 
— 


uote from jobbers’ stocks, 
PP Chicago: Size 2, extra quality, 
broad hatchets, $19. 40° per doz.; com- 
petitive grade, $15.65 doz.; warranted 
shingling hatchets, No. 2, $15 doz.; 
competitive forged shingling hatch- 
ets, No. 2, $11.10. 


Hickory Handles.—Local sales well 
above normal; prices show some ad- 
vances. Manufacturers unable to keep 
up with demand. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Hickory handles, No. 
1 hickory axe handles, $4 per doz.; 
No. 2, $3 per doz.; finest selected 
second growth white hickory handles, 
$6 per doz.; special white second 
growth hickory, $5 per doz.; No. 1 
hatchet and hammer handles, 90c. 
per doz.; second growth hickory. 
hatchet and hammer handles, $1.50 
per doz. 


Hinges.—Jobbers’ stocks in fairly good 
shape; satisfactory volume of business 
being booked, 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Heavy strap hinges 
in bundles, 4-in., $1.02; 5-in., $1.25; 
6-in., $1.70; 8-in., $2.80; 10-in., $4.30 
per doz. pairs. Extra heavy T hinges 
in bundles, 4-in., $1.56; 5-in., $1.65; 
6-in., $2.05; 8-in., $3.51; 10-in., $5.10 
per doz. pairs. 


Ice Cream Freezers.—Business satis- 
factory; prices unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Peerless and Alaska, 
1-qt., $2.95; 2-qt., $3.45; 3-qt., $4.10; 
4-qt., $5, lene % *" .. cent. White 


Mountain, -q 1-qt., $4.90; 
2-qt., $5. 40; 4 eo $6.00. 4-qt., $8.30; 
6-qt., 10.50; 8-qt., $13.50; 10-qt., 


8; x 4 
Arctic, 1-qt., $3.80; 2-qt., $4.60; 3-qt., 
$5.45; 4-qt., $6.80; 6-qt., $8.60; 8-qt., 
$11.10, less 50 per cent. 


Lawn Fence and Gates.—Prices have 
advanced about 12 per cent with fur- 
ther advances expected in the near fu- 
ture. Orders coming in in good 
volume. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Lawn fence, 53 per 
cent discount; galvanized gates, 42 
per cent discount; painted gates, 52 
per cent discount. 


Lawn Mowers and Grass Catchers.—- 
Sales slowed up by backward season 
and dry weather. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 12-in., $5.20 each net: 
14-in., $5.50 each net; 16-in.. $5.85 
each net; 18-in., $6.20 each net; ball 
bearing lawn mowers, 4 blades, ad- 
justable bearings, 8-in. drive wheels, 
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finished in gold, aluminum and blue, 
14-in., $7.50 each net; l6-in., $7.80 
each net; 10%-in. raised open drive 
wheel, 4 tempered steel blades, reel 
6-in. diameter, finished in aluminum, 
gold and green, red and gold striped, 
$9.50 each net. Some, 16-in., $9.95 
each net; some, 18-in., $10.45 each 
net; 20-in., $11.15 each net. 

Grass catchers, wire frame, adjust- 
able heavy iron bottoms, white duck, 
for mowers 12 to 16-in., $9 per doz. 
net. Same for mowers 16 to 20-in., 
$10.50 per doz. net. 


Nails.—Deliveries from mills continue 
slow; jobbers have fair stocks on hand 
with the exception of a few sizes. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Common wire nails, 
$3.80 per keg base. The extra for gal- 
vanized najls is now $2.25 for l-in. 
and longer; $2.50 for shorter than 1 
in. 


Oil Stoves.—Satisfactory orders being 
booked; excellent sales expected. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: New Perfection, 2- 
burner, $17.50 list; 3-burner, $23.50 
list; 4-burner, $29.50 list, all less 30 
per cent in lots less than 10. 


Paints and Oils.—The market appears 
to be somewhat stabilized at the fol- 
a prices. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
Linseed Oil.—Raw, barrel lots, $1.40 
per gal.; 5-barrel lots, $1.35 per gal. 
Linseed Oil.—Boiled, barrel lots, 
oon per gal.; 5-barrel lots, $1.37 per 
ga 
5 —Barrel lots, $1.50 per 


"Denatured Alcohol.—In barrels, 46c. 
per 
White Lead.—100-lb. kegs, 14%c. 
per lb.; 50-lb. kegs, ae: oe lb. ; 
25-1b. kegs, atee- per lb.; 12%- Ib. 
kegs, 15c. per Ib. 
Dry Paste. pal barrels, 64%c. per lb. 
Shellac.—(4-lb. goods) white, $4.25 
per gal.; orange, $4 per gal. 
English Venetian Red.—In barrels, 
$3.50 to $6.75 per 100 Ib. 





Wisconsin Group Meetings 


Group meetings scheduled by the 
Wisconsin Retail Hardware As- 
sociation for the near future are 
as follows: 

Waukesha.......... May 22 
FONG x 0 cb vews May 24 
The association urges that all 
nearby members attend. 


soenacnnaninnennenins 


ruenennninanveucannaanatinss 





Rope.—Sales very heavy with good 
advance orders coming in for the hay- 
ing season; prices unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: First quality manila 
rope, standard brand, 18%c. to 20%c. 
per lb.; No. 2 manila rope, 17c. to 
18%c. per lb. base; so-called hard- 
ware grade manila rope, 17%c. per 
lb.; No. 1 sisal rope, highest quality, 
standard brands, 14%c. to 164¢c. per 
lb. base; No. 2 sisal rope, standard 
brands, 13%c. to 15c. per Ib. base. 

Sash Cord.—Local jobbers’ prices un- 
changed; demand good. 


We quote from _ jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 7 standard brands, 
$10.80 per doz. hanks; No. 8, $12.50 
per doz. hanks. 

Sash Weights.—There is no stable mar- 
ket. Foundries are hard pressed to 
supply the demand, and many makers 
seem to quote only on the basis of 
what the traffic will bear. 


Screen Doors.—Excellent volume of 
business reported; jobbers have fair 
stocks on hand and are making imme- 
diate shipments. 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 241, 2 ft. 6 in. x 6 
ft. 6 in., $28. 80° per doz.; 2 ft. 8 in. x 
6 ft. 8 in., $21.75 per doz.; 2 ft. 10 in. 
x 6 ft. 10 in., $22.80 per doz. ; 3 ft. x 
7 ft., $23.80 per doz.; No. 296, 2 ft x 
6 ft, $27.15 per doz.; 2 ft. x 8 ft., 
$28.20 per doz.; 2 ft. x 10 ft., $29.55 
per doz.; 3 ft. x 7 ft, $30.65 per doz. 


Screws.—Although manufacturers have 
advanced their prices 15 per cent, local 
jobbers continue to accept orders at 
the old prices. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 


f.o.b. Chicago: Flat head bright 
screws, 82-5 per cent new list; round 
head blued, 75-20-5 per cent new list: 
flat head brass, 78-5 per cent new 
list; round head brass, 70-20-5 per 
cent new list; japanned, 70-20-5 per 


cent new list. 
Shearing and Clipping Machines.— 
Early demand from the South heavy; 
local sales are reported good. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Stewart No. 1 ball- 
bearing clipping machines, $10.75; 
No. 360 top plate, $1; No. 361 bottom 
plate, $1.50; dealers’ discount 25 per 
cent. Stewart electric clipping ma- 
chines, all standard voltages, hang- 
ing type, $80; pedestal type, $85; 
dealers’ discount 25 per cent. 

Solder and Babbitt Metal.—Demand 
heavy; prices unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Warranted, 50-50 
solder, $30 per 100 lb.; medium, 45-55 
solder, $20 per 100 Ib.; tinners’ 40-60 
solder, $28 per 100 Ib.; high speed 
babbitt metal, $22 per 100 lb.; Stand- 
ard No. 4 babbitt metal, $12 per 
100 Ib. 

Steel Goods.—Factories catching up on 
orders and deliveries are fairly prompt. 
Stocks in good condition with few ex- 


ceptions; demand continues strong. 


Stove Pipe, Elbows, etc.—All manufac- 
turers have advanced prices and many 
have practically withdrawn from the 
market, as to new business. Orders 
are ahead of all previous records, and 
late buyers must expect delayed de- 
liveries. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
Stove Pipe.—30-gage, 6-in. nested 


blued pipe, $14 per. 100 joints; 28- 
gage, $16 per 100 joints; 26-gage, 
$18- per 100 joints. 


Elbows.—-6-in. blued corrugated, 
30-gage, $1.45 doz.; 28-gage, $1.60 doz. 

Coal Hods. — Galvanized, 17-in., 
$5.40 per doz. 

Stove Boards. — Crystal, 43-in., 


$23.90 per doz. 
Steel Sheets.—Local stocks complete; 
delays in shipment expected later on. 
Mills booked far ahead; some are not 
accepting orders at all; others take 
them only subject to indefinite delay. 
Local prices firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 28-gage galvanized 
sheets, $6.35 per 100 Ib.; 28-gage 


black sheets, $5.20 per 100 Ib. 
Wire Goods.—Very little wire cloth 
obtainable from the mills, and jobbers 
report that stocks which they have on 
hand are gradually melting away. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 8 black annealed 
wire, $3.70 per 100 Ib.; catch weight 
spool galvanized cattle or hog wire, 
$4.60 per 100 lb.; 80-rod spool gal- 
vanized hog wire, $3.98 per spool; No. 
9 galvanized plain wire, $4.15 per 100 
Ib.; polished fence staples, $4.25 per 
100 1b.; catch weight spools painted 
barb wire, $4.30 per 100 Ib.; 12 mesh 
black wire cloth, $2 per 160 oe $8.9 
12 mesh galvanized wire cloth, $2.35 
per 100 sq. ft.; galvanized before 
poultry netting, 50-71% of per cent 
discount; galvanized after poultry 
netting, 40-10-7%4 of per cent dis- 
count. 


a 


pe SS 
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Wheelbarrows.—The market continues 
firm; demand active; deliveries from 
the factory slow. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 4 Tubular, $7.50 


each; No. 14, steel tray and leg, con- 
tractor’s barrow, $7.25 each; Com- 
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petitive grade, steel tray, $4.50 each; 
common wood bolted, $3.75 each; 
steel leg, garden barrows, $6 each. 


Wrenches.—No change in price on 
wrenches, although some of the manu- 
facturers of Stillson wrenches have 
made advances. 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Agricultural wrenches, 
60 per cent off list; Coes wrenches, 
40-10 per cent off; engineers’ 
wrenches, 25 per cent off; knife han- 
dle wrenches 40-10 per cent off. Stil!- 
son 60-10 per cent off; Trimo 60-71; 
per cent off. 


Seasonable Weather Helps Increase 
Retail Business in Boston 


previously there was quite a spell of seasonable tem- 

peratures during which retail dealers all over New 
England increased their sales of hardware. 
most encouraging business experienced so far this spring. 
Retail dealers therefore are in an optimistic frame of 
mind. This fact is clearly reflected in the movement of 
goods out of shelf hardware jobbers’ stocks. 
say bookings continue to run well in excess of those for 
Most of them have 
been a little more fortunate of late in the matter of 
getting goods from manufacturers, and have, in turn, made 


Tm past few days have been rather cool ones, but 


any similar period in recent years. 


heavy shipments to the retail trade. 


Heavy hardware wholesale houses and mill supply 


Automobile Accessories —The move- 
ment of automobile accessories out of 
jobbers’ stocks and over the counter is 
on the mend. The Amos interests have 
put out a new price on their model B 
horn of $2.50 each, less 33 1/3 per cent 
in less than dozen lots and 40 per cent 
discount in lots of a dozen, which rep- 
resents a reduction. 

Barbed Wire.—Shortages noted; job- 
bers in quite a few cases are obliged 
to back order. 


We quote from 
stocks: 
Barbed Wire.—From store, galvan- 


30ston jobbers’ 


ized, Waukegan, 80-rod reels, com- 
‘mon, $4.30 per reel; two-ply, $3.78 per 
reel; catch-weights, common, $5.10 
per 100-lb.; two-ply, $5.00 


From the mill, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
galvanized catch- ‘weight, in car lots, 
$3.90 per 100-Ib.; in less than car lots, 
$4.15; two-ply is quoted the same; 80- 
rod reels, galvanized, four-point, in 
car lots, $3.30 per reel; in less than 
car lots, $3.55; Lyman, four-point, in 
car lots, $3.40; in less than car lots, 
$3.65; two-ply twisted, in car lots, 
$3.84; in less than car lots, $3.90. 


Barrows.—The movement of barrows 
out of stock the past week was quite 
heavy; shortages now apparent. 
We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Barrows.—Garden, standard makes, 
good quality, No. 4, $5.75 each; in lots 
of six, $5.50 each. Canal, No. 120, 
$3.50 each; No. 75A, steel gray, 96.50 


each. 
Baseball Goods. — Sales 
market is 


good; wholesale 
stocked. 
We 
stocks: 
Bats.—Louisville Sluggers, assorted 
designs, $16.20 per doz.; sunler Slug- 
gers, assorted designs, $7. 20; & B. 
branded. Professional ste $12; 
burnt oil finish, $10.80; King of Field, 
taped, $7.20; Junior League, $3.60; 
Cracker-Jack, $2. American Steel & 
Ladder Co. line, $3 to $16 per doz. 
Gloves.—Fielders’ gloves, $6 to 
930.50 per doz.; first basemen’s mitts, 
No. 604, $21. 50° per doz.; No. 608, $29; 


remarkably 
lightly 


quote from Boston jobbers’ 





No. 622, $38. ew mitts, zo. 
569, $11.50 per = 274W, $18.5 
No. 578R, $25.75; No 577, $26.50; No 
592, $75. Peeeon ine, $4 to $40 a 
dozen. : 
Chest Protectors. 903, boys’, 


It was the 


Such firms 


houses report some slowing up in business, which never- 
theless is still on an extremely healthy basis. 
portant price changes took place the past week than noted 
for some time. Jobbers hope the lull in adjustment means 
the peak in prices has been reached and that the situation 
will be more stable in the future. 

Builders and labor in Greater Boston since last reports 
have agreed on a wage schedule, and building of homes has 
again assumed sizable proportions, which spells prosperity 
for builders’ hardware and tools of all kinds. 
lieved that the influence of the wage settlement will be 
widespread throughout New England. 


Fewer im- 


It is be- 


Industrial New 


England is well employed, and one who wants to work 


$25.75 per doz.; No. 
size, $46. 

Baseballs.—Per dozen. Dandy, 80c.; 
Boys’ Favorite, $1.65; Young Amer- 
ica, $2; Junior League Special, $2.50; 
Junior League, $3.50; Boys’ League, 
$4; Dollar Lively, $6; Professional 
League, $8; Hardwood League, $12, 
National League, $14.50. 


Blacksmith Supplies. — Blacksmiths’ 
tongs have advanced 25 cents. Other- 
wise quotations on supplies remain un- 
changed. 


nl 
stoc 
o, Aoi. —Standard makes, 

Axles.—Square bed, drawn bed and 
one-piece, under 2%-in. 15c. per Ib.; 
square bed, drawn and one-piece, 
2%-in. and 3 in., 15c. per Ib.; coach 
bed axles, 16c. per Ib. 

Springs.—Common wagon and car- 
riage springs, 12c. per lb. base. A 
discount of ic. is allowed the retail 
trade. 

Horseshoes.—We quote from job- 
bers’ stocks: Standard makes in 100- 
Ib. kegs to dealers in Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island points, $7 per keg, 
base. Base prices are for No. 2 or 
larger. To Connecticut blacksmiths 
and consumers the base price is $6.75 
per 100-Ilb. keg. No freight is al- 
lowed on store shipmets 

Fancy Shoes.—Side welshtn, $11.5) 
per keg; track side weights, sii 75: 
toe weights, $10.25; steel shoes, $8.75: 
toe creased, $7.25; side wear, $9.25; 
calked, $9.25; extra light calked, 
$9.75; iron countersunk, $7.75; steel 
countersunk, $9.50; tips, $8.75; light, 
driving, $8.75; featherweights, 98.75; 
all assorted shoes, 50c. per keg extra. 

Welded Toe Calks.—Dull, $2.25 per 
box; sharp, $2.50; blunt heel, $2.50; 
sharp heel, $2.50. 

Nails.—Horseshoe, Reliance and 
Brighton and Crown, No. 5, $5.40 
per keg; No. 6, 94.90; No. 7, $4. 70; 
“ 10 and 11, $4.40; 
No. 5, $5. 05 per keg; No. 6, 
$4.70; No. 7, $4.50; No. 8, $4.35; Nos. 
9, 10 and 11, $4.25. When less than 
25 lb. of a size is wanted, an extra 
charge of 1c. a pound is made. 

Rasps.—Heller, 70 and 10 per cent 
discount; Superior, etc., 75 per cent 
discount; Stokes, 75 per cent dis- 
count. 


Bolts and Nuts.—Finished brass nuts, 
including hexagon, semi-finished, milled 
and acorn heads, have advanced 10 per 
cent. Regular bolts and nuts continue 
in excellent demand. Stocks in fair 


920, big league 


from Boston jobbers’ 
19¢e. 


quote 


per 


need not be out of a job. 


condition; shortages in certain sizes 
keep cropping up. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Bolts. —Machine bolts with H. P. 
nuts, % x 4 in. shorter and smaller 
cut threads, 30 and 5 per cent dis- 
count; larger and longer, 30 and 5 per 
cent discount, with C. & D. nuts, 
25 per cent discount; tap bolts, list: 
common carriage bolts, 25 per cent 
discount; Empire tire bolts, 45 per 
cent discount. Stove bolts, 65 and 5 
per cent discount; bolt ends, 30 per 
cent discount; tire bolts, 45 per cent 
discount. 

Nuts.—H. P., all kinds, list; C. P. 
& T., all kinds, $1 off list; check 
nuts, list; semi-finished hexagon nuts 
fs-in. and smaller, 60 and 10 per cent 
discount; larger, 50 and 10 per cent 
discount; semi-finished case-hard- 
ened nuts, 50 per cent discount. 


Carpet Sweepers.-—Sales good; 
adequate. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Carpet Sweepers.—-Grand Rapid, 
japanned, $44 per doz.; nickeled, $48; 
Standard, japanned, $36; Universal, 
japanned, $42; nickeled, $46; Ameri- 
can Queen, . 

Chain.-—Local jobbing quotations, in 
common with those at other distribut- 
ing centers, have been revised upward 
35 cents per 100 lb. The demand for 
chain is only fair at best, while jobbers’ 
stocks are usually small. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 


stocks 


stocks: 

Machine Chains.—Twist lengths, 
fs-in., 15¢. per Ib.; %-in., 13c. per 
Ib.; ye-in., 12%c. per Ib.; long or open 
length link chain, -in., nese: per 
lb.; %-in., 15c. per Ib.; gy-in., 4c. 
per Ib.; fy-in., 12%c. per Ib.; %-in., 
lle. per Ib. 


Proof Coil Self-Colored Chain.—,’; - 
WY-in., $12.85; 


in., $14.65 per 100 Ib.; : 
fs-in., $11.20; *: in., $9.70; fg-in., 
99.45; %-in., ‘39. 5% -in., $9. 75; %- 
in., $9.40; %-in., 199.1 10; 1-in., $8.80. 


For less than 100 Ib., about 2c. a 
pound additional is charged. 


Cultivators—Movement of cultivators 
out of jobbers’ stocks improved. Pros- 
pects good. 


bet quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stoc 

Side, $3.35 per doz.; three-prong 
cultivators, $6.45 per doz.; five-prong 
cultivators, $8.65 per doz. ; all prices 
net. 
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Electric Irons.—Retail dealers buying 
more freely. 


Fencing.—The supply situation as a 
whole continues unsatisfactory. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Fencing.—National line, 40 and 10 
per cent discount. Factory ship- 
ments, in car lots, 65 per cent dis- 
count; in less than car lots, 64 per 
cent discount. 

Staples.—Galvanized fence staples, 
from factory, in car lots, $3.90 per 
100 Ib.; in less than car lots, $4.15. 


Files.—Sales good; stocks in good con- 
dition; prompt deliveries being made. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Files.—Nicholson and Black Dia- 
mond, 50 and 10 per cent discount; 
Great Western Arcade, Kearney & 
Foote and American, 65 and 5 per 
cent discount; X. F., 12% per cent 
discount. 


Freezers.—Sales ahead of those for the 
corresponding time last year, which 
would indicate retail stocks were 
smaller than realized; demand for parts 
unusually good. 


We quote from Boston jobbers 
stocks: 

Freezers.—White Mountain, 1-qt., 
$4.85 list; 2-qt., $5.65; 3-qt., $6.75; 
4-qt., $8.25; 6-qt., 910.45; 8-qt., $13.50; 
10-qt., $18; 12-qt., $21.50; 15-qt., $25; 
20-qt., $33.20; 25-qt., 42.60. 

Arctic, 1-qt., $4 list; 2-qt., $4.60; 
3-qt., $5.55; 4-qt., $6.80; 6-qt., $8.66; 
8-qt., $11.10; 10-qt., $14.80; 12-qt., 
$16.65; 15-qt., $23.30; 20-qt., 930. 

Jobbers’ discount, 50 per cent from 
store or factory. 

Alaska, 1-qt., $2.95 list; 2-qt., $3.45; 
3-qt., $4.10; 4-qt., $5; 6-qt., $6.30; 
8-qt., $8.20; 10-qt., $10.75; 12-qt., $14; 
15-qt., 917. Discount, 20 and 10 per 
cent. Alaska special, 2-qt. only, $2.25; 
less one-third off. 


Garden Tools.—There is a big demand 
for all kinds of garden tools this year, 
and jobbers are experiencing difficulty 
in supplying wants, due to the irregu- 
larity of shipments from the manufac- 
turers. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 

Forks.—Manure, 5 tine, malleable D 
handle, $15.45 a doz. net, strapped 
$16.50, wood D handle $18.90; 6 tine, 
malleable D handle $17.75, strapped 
$18.90, wood D handle $21.20. Spad- 
ing, iron D handle $15.15 a dozen, 
wood D handle $17.50. 

Hoes.—Field, shank, 7%-in., $8.25 
a doz. net; with socket, $9.10; riveted 
clasp, 74%-in., $4.20. 

Rakes.—Light steel garden, 12- 
tooth, $4.50 a doz. net; 14-tooth, 
$4.88; 16-tooth, $5.50. Steel garden, 
12-tooth, $8.10; 14-tooth, $8.90; 16- 
tooth, $9.65. 

- eatin No. 12, $10.41 a doz. 
net. 
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Hose.—Garden hose is selling well, both 
to the retail hardware trade and gar- 
age. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Rubber Hose.—Milo, 12\4c. per foot; 
Goodluck, 11%c.; Bull Dog, 14%c. 

Tron and Steel.—Cold rolled steel has 
appreciated 25 cents a 100 Jb. in a job- 
bing way, but iron and steel quotations 
otherwise show no variation. The 
movement of stock out of Boston is of 
goodly proportions and runs along 
steadily from day to day. The average 
individual order is not large, but the 
number of orders is noteworthy. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Steel.—Soft steel bars, $3.614% per 
100 Ib.:; flats, $4.40; plain concrete 
bars, $3.764%4; deformed bars, 93.76%; 
structurals, angles, channels, beams, 
$3.7114; tire steel, $4.80 to $5.15; open 
hearth spring steel, $8 to $10; cru- 
cible spring steel, $12; bands, $4.80; 
hoops, $5.80 to $6.30; cold rolled steel, 
$4.75 to $5.25; toe calk steel, $6.15; 
plates, $3.71% to $3.97%. 

lron.—Refined bars, $3.6114%4 per 100 
lb.; best refined bars, $4.75; Wayne, 
$5.50; Norway, $6.60 to $7.10. 

Lanterns.—Sales of all makes and 
kinds of lanterns hold up remarkably 
well. Judging from the number sold so 
far this spring, jobbers’ stocks in many 
instances were down to narrow limits. 
Prices are firm and unchanged. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Lanterns.Supreme line, Hot 
Blast, No. 210, $7.75 a dozen; long 
globe cold blast No. 240, $12.75, No. 
130, midget, $17; short globe cold 
blast No. 10, $12.75; electric, No. 100, 
$31.25. 

Lead.—Sheet lead is % cent a pound 
lower at 14% cents per lb. base. The 
decline is based on a reduction in pig 
lead quotations. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Sheet lead, 14%c. per Ib. base list. 
Paints.—Mixed paints are selling free- 
ly; prices holding firm. 
Sandpaper.—Recent advance has not 
hurt business; aggregate weekly sales 
are on the increase. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 

stocks: 

Sandpaper.—First quality, in %- 
ream lots, 25 per cent discount; in 
less than %-ream lots. 20 per cent 


discount. Emery cloth 5 per cent 
discount. 
Screens and Doors.—Shipments of 


screens and doors speeded up; retail 
business good. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Screen Cloth.— Black, 12-mesh, 


2.25 per 100 sq. ft.; 14-mesh, $2.75; 
16-mesh, $3.25. Opal, 12-mesh, $2.80 
per 100 sq. ft.; 14-mesh, $3.30; 16- 
mesh, $3.80; all from Boston store. 
Direct mill shipments, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, black, 12-mesh, $2; 14-mesh, 
$2.50; 16-mesh, $3. Opal, 12-mesh, 
92.50; 14-mesh, $3; 16-mesh, $3.55. 
Bronze screen cloth, widths 24-in. to 
48-in., from stock, 7%c. per sq. ft., 
factory, 7%4c. An extra charge is 
made on other sizes of bronze cloth. 
Screen Doors.—No. 241, 2 x 6 x 6, 
$20.80 per doz.; 2 x 8 x 6, $21.75; 
10, $22.80; 3 x 7, $23.80. No. 454, 
6, $28.40; 2 x 8, $29.60; 2 x 10, $30; 
3 x 7, $32.10. No. 457G, 2 x 6, $24.45; 
2x 8, $26.75; 2 x 10, $27.20; 3 x 7, 
$28.60. All prices net, from store. A 
10 per cent discount is allowed on 
direct factory shipments. 


tobe 
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Scythes and Snathes.—There is a pos- 
sibility of a shortage developing in 
scythes and snathes. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Scythes.—Little Giant, $16 per doz.; 
bramble sizes, $16.50 per doz.; brush 
sizes, $16.50 per doz. 


Snathes.—Ash, $13 per doz.; cherry, 
$14.75 per doz.; bush, $14.50 per doz. 
Sinks.—Demand increased, local stocks 
fair; jobbers report delays in ship- 

ments. 
We quote from Boston jobbers’ 


stocks: 
Common Iron Sinks.—2% ft., $3.80 
each, net; 3 ft., $4.35; 314 ft., 95.35. 


Window Weights.—Signs of improve- 
ment are noted in a retail as well as a 
wholesale way. 
We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: S 
Window Weights.— Under  5-lb., 
3%c. a Ib.; 5-lb. and over, 34%c. a Ib. 
Shipments from foundry, under 5-lb., 
$65 a ton; 5-Ilb. and over, $62. 


Wrenches.—The Frank Mossberg Co., 
Attleboro, Walden-Worcester, Inc., and 
other makes of wrenches have been 
marked up about 10 per cent. Quota- 
tions on pipe, agricultural and similar 
wrenches have not changed. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Knife and Steel Handle.—Coes, 6- 
in., $15 a dozen; 8-in., $18; 10-in., 
$22: 12-in., $28; 15-in., $38; 18-in., $48; 
21-in., $58. : 

Key Model.—Coes, 28-in., $18 each; 
36-in., $38; .48-in., $84: Discount of 
4? and 10 per cent off list is allowed 
on the above wrenches. 

Pipe Wrenches.—Stillson, Walworth 
and Trimo, 50 and 10 per cent off list. 

Miscellaneous. — Drop Forged 
wrenches, 25 per cent discount; Wes- 
cott, 25 per cent discount; agricul- 
tural wrenches, 50 and 19 per cent off 
list. 


Production Records Smashed, Says 


Pittsburgh—More Price Advances 


Wi: noted in our report last week 
that this country is now break- 
ing all previous records in 
making pig iron, and this week we re- 
port that the same is true in semi- 
finished steel in the shape of billets and 
sheet bars. In April this country made 
very close to 4,000,000 tons of billets 
and sheet bars, by far the largest out- 
put ever reached in any one month. 
This is even a greater record than is 
being made in pig iron, this enormous 
output of steel explaining to large ex- 


tent why the finishing steel mills are 
catching up to some extent on back 
orders, and why some steel mills that 
only recently were out of the market 
as sellers, are now willing to take busi- 
ness at the Steel Corporation prices. 
It also explains why premium prices on 
steel for early delivery have about dis- 
appeared, and further explains why 
buyers are not showing the keen anx- 
iety to get orders on the books of the 
mills that prevailed less than a month 
ago. There are no signs of distress in 


the steel market, but it has settled 
down to a sensible and legitimate basis, 
far sounder than we had three or four 
weeks ago. 

The falling off in the placing of new 
orders for steel has been quite marked, 
but consumption is still very heavy, 
pressure on the mills for deliveries 
being about as keen as at any time 
since the first of the year. At the same 
time, the mills are catching up on back 
orders, but have enough booked to as- 
sure the present heavy rate of output 
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up to July 1, at least. Practically all 
the orders for steel in any form that 
are now being booked are at Steel Cor- 
poration prices. 

The Steel Corporation is operating 
its mills in the Pittsburgh district close 
to 100 per cent of capacity, and is said 
to have enough orders booked to main- 
tain this rate up to the end of this 
quarter. The independent steel mills 
are about as well fixed, so that any de- 
cline in steel prices before the third 
quarter seems to be out of the question. 

Conservative buying in steel prod- 
ucts of all kinds over the next month or 
more will prevail, as the consuming 
trade is pretty well satisfied that prices 
have about reached their peak. 

The hardware trade in the past week 
has been quiet, due largely to the un- 
seasonable weather. How unseasonable 
it has been here will be realized when 
we say that on May 8 and 9 Pittsburgh 
had severe snowstorms, and on the 
night of May 9 the thermometer got 
down to 32 deg. and ice formed. How- 
ever, this quickly passed, and the 
weather of the past few days has been 
fine, and dealers look for a big in- 
crease in trade. 

Jobbers are sounding a note of warn- 
ing to their trade, advising that buying 
be conservative, stating they are pur- 
suing this policy themselves, and that 
there is no incentive to buy ahead, or 
for more goods than are needed to 
meet actual wants. 

There have again been advances on 
quite a few hardware lines. These in- 
clude lawn mowers, wringers, roller 
skates, wood screws, wrench sets and 
other goods. 


Axes.—Market is firm at the advances 
in prices made on April 10 last. De- 
mand is heavier than usual. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
. Pittsburgh, as follows: 
First grade, single bitted axes, 
handled, $19 per doz.; unhandled, $15 
per doz.; double bitted axes, handled, 
$24 per doz.; unhandled, $20 per doz.: 
second grade axes, single  bitted, 
handled, $17.50 per doz.; unhandled, 
$14.50 per doz.; double bitted, han- 
— $21 per doz.; unhandled, $18 per 
Oz. 


Bolts and Nuts.—Demand is good; 
specifications against old contracts ac- 
tive; prices very firm. 


Discounts in lots to the large trade 
are as follows: 

Machine bolts, small, rolled threads, 
50 per cent off list. Machine bolts. 
small, cut threads, 40 and 10 per cent 
off list. Machine bolts, larger and 
longer, 40 and 10 per cent off list. 
Carriage bolts, % x 6 in.: Smaller and 
shorter, rolled threads, 45 per cent off 
list; cut threads, 40 per cent off list; 
longer and larger sizes, 40 per cent 


stocks, 


off list. Lag bolts, 50 per cent off 
list. Plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
heads, 40 and 10 per cent off list: 


other style heads, 20 per cent extra. 
Machine bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, % 
x 4 in.: Smaller and shorter, 35 and 
5 per cent off list; larger and longer 
sizes, 35 and 5 per cent off list. Hot 
pressed square or hex. nuts, blank, 
$3 off list. Hot pressed nuts, tapped, 
$2.75 off list. C.p.c. and t. square or 
an a. blank, $3 off list. C.p.e. 
an - Square or hex. nuts, tapped, 
$2.75 off list. Semi-finished hex. nuts: 
vs in. — seater, U. S. S., 75 and 5 
per cent o st; 5% in. and larger, 
U. 8. S., 75 and 2% per cent off fist: 
small sizes, S. A. E., 75, 10 and 5 per 
cent off list; S. A. E., % in. and 
larger, 75, 10 and 2% per cent off list. 
Stove bolts in packages, 75, 10 and 5 
per cent off list. Stove bolts in bulk, 
45, 10, 5 and 2% per cent off list. 
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Tire bolts, 50, 10 and 10 per cent off 
li 


st. 

It should be noted that the above 
prices and discounts apply only in 
carload and larger lots, jobbers charg- 
ing the usual advances for small lots 
delivered out of stock. 


Chain.—Demand for all grades of chain 
is very active. Prices now in effect on 
pound chain in large lots are as follows: 


Base size 1 in. Base price $6.50 per 


100 Ib. 
fs-in. Y-in. fy-in. %-in. 
Proof.... $10.75 $9.75 8.50 $7.25 
ors 11.75 10.75 9.50 8.25 
BBB 12.25 11.25 10.00 8.75 
j}-in. 
fe-in. Y%-in. Ys-in. %-in. 
Proof $7.00 $6.75 $7.50 $7.25 
AAR 8.00 7.75 8.50 8.25 
BBB 8.50 8.25 9.00 8.75 
-in. }§-in. 1ys-in. 1%-in. 
%-in. %-in l-in. 1%-in. 
Proof. $7.00 $6.75 $6.50 $6.50 
ee 8.0 7.75 7.50 7.50 
BBB 8.50 8.25 8.00 8.00 


Extras: To be added to the price 
for size and quality desired: 


Exact sizes: Per 100 lb.—¥-in., 
$2.25; %4-in., $1.25; fe-in., $1; %-in., 
75c.; yg-in., 75c. 


The new prices on steel loading 
chain, per 100 Ib. net, are as follows: 
Yin. (23), $26.50; Py-in. (10/32), 


pes.se: fin, & ), st ra my (33): 
; 4,-in. . : n. ' 
$14.25; %-in. (4), $13; on. Gp: 

50; 1l-in. (33/32), 


$13; %-in. (38). $12. 

$12.50. F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Pa., basis. 
It should be noted that the above 

prices are named only on large lots, 

the small trade paying the usual ad- 

vance. 


Ice Cream Freezers.—Demand fair; 
stocks heavy; prices firm. 


Local prices from stock are about 
as follows: 

“Shephard’s Lighting,”’ 1-qt., $2.09: 
2-qt., $2.48; 3-qt., $3.39; 4-qt., $3.60: 
6-qt., $4.50; 8-qt., $5.85. Blizzard 
freezers are quoted as follows: 1-qt., 
$1.94; 2-qt., $2.80; 3-qt., 92.93: 4-qt., 
$3.60: 6-qt.. $4.16; 8-qt., $5.42 each, 
These prices are guaranteed against 
decline up to July 1 next. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—The new demand 
for soft steel bars has quieted down and 
prices are also easier. The consumers 
are urging shipments on contracts, and 
in carload lots, steel bars range from 
2.40 cents to 2.50 cents at maker’s mill. 


Warehouse prices in steel bars in 
small lots are now 3.15c.; for struc- 
tural steel shapes, 3.25c.; steel bands, 
4.15c., and for steel hoops, 3.95c. 
These prices are also being charged 
by jobbers out of stock. 


Lawn Mowers.—Prices have been ad- 
vanced by nearly all makers about 10 


per cent. 
Local jobbers now quote 14-in., 
plain bearing, $6; 16-in., $6.50; ball 
bearing, 14-in., $8, and 16-in.. $8.50 


each. Demand so far this season has 
been good. 


Miscellaneous Wire Nails.—Three or 
four of the leading makers have re- 
duced prices on miscellaneous wire 
nails and similar goods about 5 per 
cent. 
Lead Zine Traps.—Makers of lead zinc 
traps have reduced prices about 5 per 
cent. 

Local jobbers now quote 1%-in. at 

$1 each, and 1%-in., $1.35 each. 

Paints and Supplies—Heavy demand 
for paints and all kinds of painters’ 
supplies; local paint houses are doing 
the largest business right now in their 
history; prices firm and unchanged. 

Jobbers quote from stocks about as 


follows: 
Linseed Oil.—Raw, bbl. lots, $1.15 
per gal.; 5-bbl. lots, $1.10 per gal. 
Linseed Oil.—Boiled, bbl. lots, $1.12 
per gal.; 5-bbl. lots, $1.10 per gal. 
Turpentine.—In bbl., $1.64 per gal. 
Denatured Alcohol.—In bbl., 46c. 
per gal. 
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White Lead.—100-lb. kegs, 14%4c. 
per lb.; 50-Ib. kegs, 14%c. per Ib.; 25- 
lb. kegs, 14%c. per lb.; 12%-lb. kegs, 
15c. per Ib. 

Dry Paste.—In bbl., 6%c. per Ib 

Shellac (4-lb. goods).—White, $1.25 
per gal.; orange, $4 per gal. 

gl i Red.—In  bbi., 
$3.50 to $6.75 per 100 Ib. 

Mixed Paints.—In colors, 92.85 per 
gal.; white, $3.15 per gal. 


Putty is 6c. per Ib. in 100-Ib. lots, 
6%c. in 25-lb. lots and 6%c. in 12%- 
Ib. lots. 


Sheets.—There is a shortage of help in 
galvanizing departments of some of the 
sheet mills, and this is causing a sur- 
plus of black sheets, which are being 
cffered to the trade for early delivery 
at 3.85 cents per lb., this being the price 
now named by the American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Co., the sheet interest of the 
Steel Corporation. The new demand for 
sheets is fairly active. The demand for 
blue annealed sheets is better than for 
black and galvanized. Prices on sheets 
in large lots for delivery in third quar- 
ter of the year are now as follows: No. 
28-gage black, 3.85 cents to 4.25 cents; 
blue annealed, Nos. 9 and 10-gage, 3 
cents to 3.85 cents, and galvanized, 5 
cents to 5.50 cents. All these prices 
are f.o.b. at maker’s mill, and only for 
carloads and larger lots. 

Poultry Netting. — Demand heavy; 
prices firm. Better deliveries are being 
made by the makers. 


Local jobbers are quoting galvan- 
ized, after weaving, 50 per cent off 
list; galvanized, before weaving, 50 
and 10 per cent off list. List per bale 
of 150 ft. is as follows: 

Two-inch, 20 galvanized—12-in., 


$2.14; 18-in., $3.08; 24-in., $3.92; 30- 
in., $4.68; 36-in., $5.35; 48-in., $7.13; 
60-in., $8.91; 72-in., $10.69. One-inch 
20 galvanized—12-in., $4.95; 18-in 
97.12; 24-in., $9.08; 30-in., $10.83; 
36-in., $12.38; 48-in., $16.50; 60-in., 
$20.63; 72-in., $24.75. All the above 


prices are strictly f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Sinks.—Prices have been advanced 
about 5 per cent. Local jobbers now 
quote 18 x 30 white enamel sinks at 
$5.05, in crates of three or more to the 
local trade from stock. 

Wire Products.—Conditions in the wire 
nail trade unchanged. The independent 
wire mills and the American Steel & 
Wire Co. have adopted new extras on 
certain sizes of plain and galvanized 
wire. Extra for No. 15-gage plain wire 
has been increased from 45 cents to 55 
cents per 100 lb.; No. 16-gage from 60 
cents to 75 cents and No. 17-gage from 
75 cents to $1; extra on No. 13-gage 
galvanized has been advanced from 65 
cents to 70 cents and on No. 14-gage 
from 75 cents to 80 cents. Demand for 
wire products, especially for wire fence, 
active; mills behind on shipments; 


prices strong. 

Local jobbers are quoting for small 
lots from store and warehouse about 
as follows: 

Wire nails, $3.20 to $3.25 base per 
keg; galvanized, 1 in. and longer, 
including large head barbed roofing 
nails, taking an advance over the 
price of $1.50, and shorter than 1 in., 
$2; bright Bessemer and basic wire, 
$3.10 per 100 lb.; annealed fence wire, 
Nos. 6 to 9, $3.10; galvanized wire, 
$3.75; galvanized barbed wire, $3.80: 
polished fence staples, $3.75; painted 
barbed wire, $3.60; polished fence 
staples, $3.45; cement coated nails, 
per count keg, $3 to $3.10, these 
prices being subject to the usual ad- 
vance for the smaller trade, all 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to 
point of delivery, terms 60 days net 
less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days. 
Discounts to jobbers on woven wire 
fencing are 65 per cent off list. 
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Few Price Changes in Cleveland— 


Dealers Following Market Closely 


are likely and price reductions 

uncertain, Cleveland jobbers are 
advising dealers to purchase on the 
basis of sixty-day requirements. Any 
speculative buying is being discouraged. 
Dealers are being urged to watch the 
market closely and plan buying accord- 
ingly. 

The two-day spell of unexpected 
severe weather has not shown any bad 
effects on business. Retail sales on 
garden tools and other spring lines are 
improving daily. Hardware and sup- 
plies for the building trades are ac- 
tive. The tone of the local market is 
encouraging. 

Recent wage advances in the steel 
and oil industries are expected to be 
reflected in additional building within 
thirty days. Jobbers expect that it will 
also reflect better retail trade in house- 
hold hardware, particularly in south- 
ern Ohio. 

Price changes are few and retail 
stocks are apparently in good condition. 
Railroad buying is heavy, which is con- 
sidered a good sign. Employment con- 
ditions are favorable for the retail hard- 
ware trade. 


Accessories and Tires.—Wholesale tire 
sales somewhat restricted; retail tire 
stocks said to be abnormally large; re- 
tail sales very active; good demand for 
auto accessories; prices steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Cleveland: Millers Falls, No. 
145 jacks, $4.75; Reliable jacks, No. 
1, $2.33; No. 2, $3.33, in lots of 12; 
Derf spark plugs, 96c. each for all 
sizes in lots of less than 50; Cham- 
pion X spark plugs, 45c. each for less 
than 100 and 43c. each for over 100; 
Champion regular, 53c. each for less 
than 100, all sizes; 50c. each for over 
100: Reliable jacks, No. 00, $1; No. 
1, $1.25; Nos. 2 and 3, $1.75. 


Axes.—Jobbers’ stocks badly broken; 
deband strong; orders accepted subject 
to summer delivery. 


Jobbers quote f.o.b. Cleveland as 
follows: First grade single bitted 
axes, handled, $19 per doz.; unhan- 
dled, $14.50 per doz.; double bitted, 
handled, $24.50 per doz.; unhandled, 
$20 per doz. 


Barbed Wire.—Inadequate stocks; de- 
mand heavy; higher prices holding. 


Cleveland jobbers quote for stock 
shipment: Galvanized barbed wire, 
$4.35 per 100 lb.; 4 point Lyman cat- 
tle wire, 80-rod spools, $3.60; Lyman 
hog wire, 80-rod spools, $3.90; light 
special hog wire, $2.80 per spool, and 
= special cattle wire, $2.65 per 
spool. 


Binder Twine.—Ample stocks for cur- 
rent demand, which is growing; prices 
firm. 


Jobbers quote for mill shipment: 
Standard binder twine, $5.37% per 
bale; white sisal, $5.37% per bale; 
manila, 550 ft., $5.75; manila, 600 ft., 
$6.25; manila, 650 ft., $6.75. A dis- 
count of %c. per Ib. for 10,000 lb. lots 
and \c. per Ib. for full car lots f.o.b. 
factory is allowed. Warehouse prices 
are 12%c. per bale higher. Terms 
are 5 per cent cash June 1, net 
Sept. 1. 


Bolts and Nuts.—Local opinion is 
divided on the possibility of an advance 


B ELIEVING that further shortages 


for third quarter; stocks becoming 
more balanced; fair demand continues. 


Jobbers quote f.o.b.: Large machine 
bolts, cut thread, 50 per cent off list; 
small, rolled thread, 50 and 5 per 
cent off list; carriage bolts, large and 
small, cut thread, 45 per cent off list: 
stove bolts, 70 and 5 per cent off list; 
hot pressed nuts, $3.25 off list. 


Clipping Machines.—Light stocks, firm 
prices; fair demand. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks. 
f.o.b. Cleveland: Stewart No. 1 ball 
bearing clipping machine, $10.75; No. 
360 top plate, $1; No. 361 bottom 
plate, $1.50; dealers’ discount 25 per 
cent. Stewart electric clipping ma- 
chine of standard voltages, hanging 
type, $80; pedestal type, $85. 

Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.— 
Firm prices; fair demand; ample stocks. 

Cleveland jobbers quote as follows 
for 500 ft. and over, delivery in cen- 
tral territory: Galvanized conductor 
pipe, 66 per cent off list; galvanized 
eave trough, 74% per cent off list; 
ridge roll, 74% per cent off list. 
Round and corrugated conductor fit- 
tings are 65 per cent off list, f.o.b. 
Cleveland or factory, and square 
eee fittings, 50 per cent off 
ist. 


Food Choppers.—Current demand light. 
Dealers buying fairly heavy for fall 
needs at prices given. Food choppers 
now listed on average of 20 per cent 
higher. Sausage stuffers advanced 50 
cents each, list price. Dealers’ dis- 
count of 25 and 7% per cent off un- 
changed. 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. Cleve- 
and: 
Food Choppers.—No. 5, $3.25 each; 
No. 10, $5.50 each; No. 22, $8.75 each; 
No. 32, $10.50 each; No. 22P, $13 each. 
Sausage Stuffers.—No. 15, $9 each; 
No. 25, $10.50 each; No. 31, $11.50 
each; No. 85, $12.50 each. 
These prices are list, subject to 


dealers’ discount of 25 and 7% per 
cent. 


Fly Swatters—Fair demand; ample 

stocks; firm prices. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. Cleve- 
land: 

Fly Swatters.—Rubber fly swatters, 
90c. per doz. Swatsticka, 45c. per 
doz. Long handle style, 75c. per doz. 

Garden Tools.—Good demand of re- 

order nature. Stocks broken. Prices 

steady. 


Galvanized Ware.—At press time the 5 
per cent advance made by manufactur- 
ers had not been put into effect by local 
jobbers. 

Jobbers quote f.o.b. Cleveland: 
Galvanized tubs with wringer attach- 
ment No. 1, $6.75 to $7 per doz.; No. 

2, $7.50 to $7.75 per doz.; No. 3, $8.65 
to $9 per doz.; heavy tubs, No. 1, 
$13.75 per doz.; No. 2, $15.50 per doz.; 
No. 3, $17.25 per doz.; pails, 10-qt., 
$2.25 per doz.; 12-qt., $2.50 per doz.: 
14-qt., $2.75 per doz.; 16-qt., $3.25 
per doz. 

Gasoline—Advances expected before 


June 1, 1923. 
Gasoline Lamps and Lanterns.—Bus: 
ness good for fall delivery. 

Cleveland jobbers quote Coleman 

Lanterns as follows: CQ-329, $6.25 
er doz.; CQ-318, $7 per doz.; CQ-324, 

7 per doz.; LQ-327, $5.25 per doz. 
Handles.—More active demand at steady 
prices; stocks adequate. 

Jobbers quote f.o.b. Cleveland: 
Hickory axe handles, single and 


double bitted, $4 per doz.; XX grade, 

3.50 per doz.; X grade, $2.75 per 
doz.; No. 1 pick handles, $3.25 per 
doz.; best grade, $4.75 per doz.; 
American Fork & Hoe Co.’s wood D 
shovel, spade and screw handles, X 
grade, $4.60 per doz.; malleable D 
grade manure fork and spading fork 
handles, $3.75 per doz.; X grade long 
shovel spading handles, $3.10 per 
doz.; hay and manure fork handles, 
X grade, 4 ft., $2.25 per doz.; 4% ft., 
$2.50 per doz.; XX grade, 4 ft., $3 per 
doz.; 4% ft., $3.35 per doz. 

Ice Picks.—Fair demand; ample stocks; 
firm prices. 
seahens quotations, f.o.b. Cleve- 
and: 

Ice picks, household size, selling at 
95e., $1.10, $1.20 and $1.50 per doz., 
according to quality. High grade, 
tempered ice picks, $2 per 
aozZ. 


Ice Cream Freezers.—Active wholesale 
sales. Possibility of acute shortages in 
season. Jobbers predict good sales. 


Tobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. Cleve- 
land: 

Lightning freezers, 2-qt., 2.65 
each; 3-qt., $3 each: 4-qt., $3.60 
each; 6-qt., $4.50 each; 8-qt., $5.90 
each. White Mountain freezers, 1-qt., 
Fa each; 2-qt., $3 each; 3-qt., 
3.55 each; 4-qt., $4.35 each; 6-qt., 
$5.45 each; 8-qt., $7 each. Auto 
Vacuum freezers, 2-qt., $4 each; 
4-qt., $6 each. 


Lawn Mowers.—Good demand for mow- 
ers selling at $10 to $15 retail. 
Nails and Wire.—General advance of 
15 cents has been made; stocks slightly 
improved; demand very heavy. 


Cleveland jobbers quote as follows: 
Nails, less than carload lots, stock 
shipments, $3.60 per keg; No. 9 gal- 
vanized wire, $3.95 per 100 Ib.; No 
9 annealed wire, $3.50 per 100 lb., and 
cement coated nails, $3.25 per 100 Ib. 
Polished staples, $4.05 per 100 Ib.; 
galvanized staples, $4.50 per 100 Ib 
Miscellaneous nails, 70 per cent off 
list. Cut nails, $4 per keg. 

Poultry Netting and Wire Cloth.— 
Strong demand continues; stocks 
broken. 

Cleveland jobbers quote: Painted 
wire cloth, 12 mesh, $1.95 per 100 
sq. ft.; 14 mesh, $2.45 per 100 sq. ft.; 
white metal or galvanized, 12 mesh, 
$2.50 per 100 sq. ft.; 14 mesh, $2.80 
per 100 sq. ft.; bronze, $7.10 to $7.25 
per 100 sq. ft. 


Radiation.—Registers’ in good demand 
for new homes; prices advanced 15 per 
cent. 
Roller Skates.—Demand exceeds supply. 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. Cleve- 
land: 
toller skates, No. 4 and 5, $1.50 per 
pair; No. 6, $1.60 per pair. 
Rope.—Fair demand, ample _ stocks; 
prices firm. 


Cleveland jobbers quote the best 
grades of manila rope, 19%c. per Ib 
for mill shipments; 20%c. per Ib. for 
stock shipments; second grade, 18\c. 
per lb. for mill shipments; sisal rope. 
best grade, 15%c. per Ib. for mill 
shipments and l6e. for stock ship- 
ments. 


Screws.—Fair demand at firm prices; 
stocks adequate. 


Jobbers quote wood screws as fol- 
lows, f.o.b. Cleveland: Flat head, 
bright, 75, 5, 5 and 5 per cent off list; 
round head, blued, 75, 5, 5 and 5 per 
cent off list; round head, nickeled, 
65, 5, 5 and 5 per cent off list: and 
round head, brass, 70, 5, 5 and 5 per 
cent off list. 
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Cold Weather Retards Seasonal Buying 


in Twin Cities—No Price Advances 


of the up-to-date retail hardware 

store are the builders’ hardware 

and the auto accessory departments. 
Spring lines, such as garden tools, hose, 
and lawn mowers, are not selling as well 
as they should because of continued 
cold weather. Seeding has not been 
finished in this district as it has been 
delayed by cold and rain. 

Taken as a whole, however, both re- 
tailers and jobbers are well pleased 
with the volume of business being 
received. More caution is being used 
in buying by dealers, and there is not 
so much of a tendency to protest 
against price advances. 

While no price advances are re- 
ported in this issue on items quoted 
we are advised that several will be put 
in effect within a few days. 

The credit situation is improving 
and collections are becoming easier. 
Builders’ Hardware. — Demand for 
builders’ hardware is very active, and 
there is a great deal of large construc- 
tion work under way. Because of 
rapidly increasing costs there has been 
some let-up in home building. 
Axes.—Demand continues in fairly 
good volume; prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Medium grade, 
single bit, base weight, $13.80 per 
doz.; double bit, $18 30 per doz. 

Brads.—Good demand for brads from 
the sash and door trades; jobbers’ 
stocks fair; prices unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Wire brads in 25- 
lb. boxes, 70-10-5 per cent from list. 

Bolts—Heavy buying by railroads, 
construction companies, and the manu- 
facturers has created a very good de- 
mand for bolts, and jobbers are hav- 
ing some difficulty in meeting the 
demand in many sizes. Prices remain 
firm. 

We quote from 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: 
carriage bolts, 40-5 per cent; small 
and large machine bolts, 40-10 per 
cent; stove bolts, 70 per cent; lag 
screws, 50 per cent. 

Churns.—Good demand for churns in 
certain territories to which creameries 
are not available. Prices stationary. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Barrel type churns, 
40-5 per cent from lists. 

Eaves Trough, Conductor Pipe and 
Elbows.—Heavy demand; prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Eaves trough, 
28 gage, lap joint, S. B. 5 in., $5 per 
100 ft.; 28 gage, 3 in., conductor pipe, 
$4.75 per 100 ft.; 3 in. conductor el- 
bows, $1.55 per doz. 

Files.—Retail demand improved; prices 
unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: First grade files, 
50-10 per cent; second grade files, 60- 

5 per cent. 

Galvanized Ware.—Sales steady and of 
good volume; jobbers’ stocks good; 
prices firm. 


di HE two most active departments 


jobbers’ stocks, 
Small and large 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Galvanized tubs, 
Standard No. 1, $6.85 per doz.; No. 2, 
$7.75; No. 3, $8.95; heavy galvanized 
tubs, No. 1, $12 per doz.; No. 2, 
$13.25; No. 3, $14.50; galvanized pails, 
Standard 10-qt., $2.55 per doz.; 12- 
at., $2.90; 14-qt., $3.20; 16-qt. stock 
pails, $4.50; 18-qt. stock pails, $5.20. 

Hose.—Weather conditions cold and 
wet; very little demand; prices remain 
unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Molded hose (non- 
kinkable), %-in., 15c. per ft.; %-in., 
14%c. per ft.; %-in. five-ply wrapped 
hose, llc. per ft.; %-in. competition 
cotton hose, 9%c. per ft. The above 
prices in full lengths. Cut lengths, 
le. higher. 

Lawn Mowers.—Very little retail inter- 
est on account of cold weather; prices 
firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Best grade lawn 
mowers, 30 to 35 per cent from stand- 
ard lists: medium grade ball bearing 
mower, $8.35 to $9.50 each. 

Lanterns.—Sales of average volume; 
prices unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Dietz lanterns, long 
or short globe, $13.60 per doz.; Em- 
bury lanterns, No. 210, $7.75 per doz.; 
No. 240, $12.75 per doz.: No. 130 
Midget vehicle lanterns, $17 per doz. 

Ice Cream Freezers.—Weather condi- 
tions against any retail sales; prices 
as last quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Best grade wooden 
tub freezers, 4-qt., $4.13 each; 8-qt., 
$6.75 each. 

Milk Cans.—Sales rapidly improving; 
prices unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Five gallon rail- 
road, milk cans, $2.70 each; 8 gallon, 
$3.25 each; 10 gallon, $3.40 each. 

Nails.—Heavy construction work mak- 
ing large demands for nails; stocks 
fair; no further price change. 

We quote from jobbers’ ,stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Standard wire 
nails, $4.10 per keg base: cement 
coated nails, $3.60 per keg base. 

Paper.—Demand active; stocks good; 
prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: No. 2 tarred felt, 
$2.25 per cwt.: red rosin sheathing 
paper, $3.50 per cwt. 

Poultry Netting.—vVery active demand; 
prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Standard hexagon 
poultry netting, 50 per cent from lists. 

Sash Cord.—Building activities create 
very heavy volume of business; stocks 
fair; prices very firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Best grade No. 

8 sash cord, 77c. per lb.; ordinary 

grades solid cotton sash cord, 5lc. 
Sash Weights.—Demand very active; 
no further price changes; stocks fair. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Sash weights, $2.50 
per cwt. 

Screen Doors and Window Screens.— 
Cold weather delaying any active de- 
mand; retail sales light; prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Screen doors, com- 
mon, 2-8 x 6-8, $23.15 per doz.; fancy, 


$35.05 per doz.; Sherwood adjustable, 
24-in. window screens, $7.40 per doz.; 
wr 24-in. extension, $6.50 per 
OZ. 


Screens.—Demand for screws very ac- 
tive and of large volume; stocks some- 
what broken; prices stiff. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Flat head bright 
screws, 75-5 per cent; round head 
blued screws, 72% per cent; flat head 
japanned, 67% per cent; flat head 
brass screws, 70 per cent; round head 
brass, 67% per cent. 


Shearing and Clipping Machines.—De- 
mand good; stocks ample; prices 


steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Stewart No. 1 ball 
bearing clipping machine, $10.75; No. 
360 top plate, No. 361 bettom 
plate, $1.50; ;dealer’s discount, 25 per 
eent. Stewart electric clipping ma- 
chine, all standard voltages, hanging 
type, $80, f.o.b. Chicago; pedestal 
type, $85, f.o.b. Chicago; dealer’s dis- 
count, 25 per cent. 


Solder.—Demand not quite so active; 
prices not very firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Guaranteed half 
and half solder, 32%c. per Ib. 


Steel Sheets—Demand very active; 
stocks good; prices stiff. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: 38-gage galvanized 
sheets, $6.45 per cwt.; 28-gage black 
sheets, $5.45 per cwt. 


Tin Plate—Good demand; roofing tins 
active, prices steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Tin plate, furnace 
coke, ICL 20 x 28, $13.75 per box; 
roofing tin, IC, 20 x 28, 8-lb. coating, 
$14 per box. 

Transparent Ware.—Sales continue uf 
good volume; stocks good; prices stead;. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Citics: Transparent bak- 
ing ware—Casseroles, No. 101, $15.96 
per doz.; No. 197, $14.04 per doz.;: pie 
plates, No. 202, $6 per doz.; No. 210, 
$8 per doz.; bread pans, No. 212, 
$7.20 per doz.; utility pans, No. 231. 
$8 per doz.; tea pots, 2-cup, No. 12, 
$20 per doz.; 4-cup, No. 24, $24 per 
doz.; 6-cup, No. 36, $28 per doz. 


Washers.— Manufacturing and railroads 
make heavy demand for washers; prices 


firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Wrought steel 
washers, %-in., $6.90 per cwt.; 1-in. 
washers, $6.50 per cwt. 


Wheelbarrows.—Demand very good, es- 
pecially for concrete barrows; prices 


steady. 

We quote from jcbbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Wheelbarrows, 
wood stave, fully bolted, $36 per doz.; 
No. 1 tubular steel wheelbarrows, 
$6.35 each; No. 1 garden, $5.60 each. 


Wire Cloth.—Retail demand active as 
season advances; prices steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Black wire cloth, 
12 x 12 mesh, $2.10 per 100 sq. ft.; 
galvanized, $2.55 per 100 sq. ft. 

Wire.—Very good demand in all lines; 
prices show no change. 

We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Barbed wire, 
painted cattle, 80-rod spools, $3.79; 
galvanized cattle. $3.67; painted hog 
wire, $3.96; galvanized hog _ wire, 
$4.25; smooth black annealed, No. 9, 
$4 per cwt.; smooth galvanized an- 
nealed, No. 9, $4.45 per cwt. 


stocks, 
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HERE is everything in 

the McKinney Garage 
Set Book (which wise hard- 
waremen CHAIN to the 
counter!) to guide anybody 
in choosing the right way to 
hang any garage entrance 
for satisfaction’s sake. 


Just as there’s EVERY- 
thing in the McKinney box 
which goes to the hanging 
of a garage entrance. All in 
the box ready to exchange 
for the pleased customer’s 
ready cash. 


The exchanging is no 


hard job! Getting the book f a 


from us is even easier. 


McKINNEY 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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me!” 


And the dream 
went on to throng 
his store with buy- 
ers, short and tall, 
all set for sets that 
hang a door so it 
never sticks at all. 


And when night 


fell the dreamist saw 
his counter spread 
with dough enough 
to start a Class B 
war or feast the 
Follies show. 





7 MC 


2 SP Whereat he woke! And, 


waking, found (just as we 
wish you'd do!) the letter- 
man had brought the book 
which makes such dreams 
come true.* 

*’Scusin’ the understatement about 
the amount of money piled on the 
counter. That ain’t the HALF of 
it, fella! 


KINNEY 


Complete Garage Door Sets 





Though trade was 
dull, Bill’s dream 
was bright—he 





y | dreamt of a box and 


book. And he thought 
he beheld in lucra- 


” tive light a practical 


guy named Cooke 


+ « « who waved 
a bill and cried: “O 
Bill, gimme yat box 
I see! So I can hang 
a garage door that 
never will bother 
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Make Your Displays Hold Their Heads Up 


DVERTISING experts rightful- 
Aw maintain that goods dis- 
played on an angle or in an up- 
right position have a much stronger 
sales appeal than the same goods 
placed in a flat position such as the 
flooring of a store window. The Ar- 
cade Hardware Co., Highland Park, 
Mich., realized this fact and recently 
took advantage of it by making up 
a paint display in one window and 
featuring baseball goods in _ the 
other. The windows of this store 
are small but there was an un- 
deniable appeal in both displays. 

The paint color cards stood up at 
an easy-vision angle and were not 
propped against cans or boxes. In 
the other window several finger 
mitts stood upright with a baseball 
in the pocket or palm of each. Base- 
ball shoes were also shown at a pleas- 
ing tilt. 

How is it done? Charlie Holmes, 
proprietor and a veteran hardware 
retailer in the Detroit district, 
smiled and drew from his desk a 
simple looking bright wire rack. “A 
sporting goods salesman put us wise 


to this little rack,” said Mr. Holmes. 
“We purchase them in dozens from 
Geo. H. Bowman Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. You see, it is an adjustable 
rack with a sturdy base, originally 
intended for the display of dishes, 
bowls and other chinaware distrib- 
uted by the Bowman people to the 
hardware trade. Being adjustable 
it was ideal for chinaware. It pro- 
vided a display rack for dishes of 
all sizes. By bending the support 
arm slightly you can place a baseball 
or golf shoe on an easy-vision angle. 
With the support arm at center it 
will hold up a baseball glove and will 
retain a baseball in the pocket of the 
glove. 

“In that paint window we have 
solved the problem of showing color 
cards. These may be placed in the 
rack and the display is toned up con- 
siderably. And take sprayers. To 
each purchaser of a sprayer we give 
a very instructive book furnished by 
the manufacturer. In our next 
sprayer display these books can be 
shown in the racks and the window 
will look twice as attractive because 





the books will stand up and people 
can see them and get the connection. 
We never quite knew how to handle 
large price cards and show-cards in 
a window display before we got this 
rack. 

“It seems to me that we have only 
begun to discover the many hundred 
uses for this rack. We are going to 
use them in our counter and show- 
case displays also for they are small 
and are almost out of sight when in 
use. Above all, they help to remove 
the flatness from your displays.” 

A little further investigation 
brought to light the fact that the 
sporting goods salesman wanted to 
display a new line of gloves and balls 
in a Cleveland hotel. He went to the 
office of Geo. H. Bowman Co. and en- 
listed the aid of E. J. Sanders. Mr. 
Sanders thought of the adjustable 
racks used primarily for china dis- 
play purposes and suggested that 
the salesman might try a dozen. He 
did and the results were so gratify- 
ing that he passed the good word 
along to his friend Holmes, the re- 
tailer in Highland Park, Mich. 


Take a Leaf From the Manu- 
facturers’ Book 


VERY little while there is an 

exposition of some kind or other 
in your town and usually you are 
asked to contribute financially and 
artistically. This means that you 
will have to install a booth and dis- 
play some of the articles you sell. 
When you come to this point it is 
well to take a leaf from the manu- 
facturers’ book and follow his ex- 
ample. 

With this idea in mind we are 
reproducing a booth used by the 
Fraim-Slaymaker Hardware Co., 
Lancaster, Pa., which was used at 
the Kiwanis Business Men’s Show 
held in Lancaster April 17-21. The 
booth shows a number of the firm’s 
products displayed in a way cal- 
culated to catch the eye of the passer- 
by. 


Reading matter continued on page 88 
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All grades of wire cloth, from the finest weave to the heaviest, come 
from the looms of the Wickwire Spencer weaving mills. Whatever 
your requirements may be, the production departments of these plants 
will serve you promptly and in complete compliance with your specifi- 
cations. 





WICHWIRE SPENCER STEEL CORPORATION 
41 East Forty-second Street, New York 


WORCESTER BUFFALO DETROIT CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 








Washington News 


(Continued from page 75) 





the rate of duty on linseed oil. This 
interest is due not only to the universal 
use of this commodity but also to the 
fact that it promises to afford an ex- 
cellent illustration of the new policy 
adopted by the Commission presumably 
with President Harding’s approval. 

For several months a spirited con- 
troversy was waged among the mem- 
bers of the Commission some of whom 
believed that independent investiga- 
tions should be undertaken to deter- 
mine whether changes in rates were 
necessary or advisable while others 
took the position that nothing should 
be done until complaints were filed by 
parties in interest. The first faction 
also contended that if any particular 
rate should be investigated the Com- 
mission should also examine into all 
collateral issues with a view to making 
compensatory adjustments as to relat- 
ing items. 

The faction of the Commission taking 
the more liberal view apparently has 
been supported by the President. This 
means that the Commission will not 
content itself with inquiring into the 
propriety of a particular rate com- 
plained of but will also consider the 
rates on the materials from which the 
article is produced as well as the duties 
upon any commodities that may be 
manufactured from the product in 
auestion. These compensatory adjust- 
ments appear logical enough and un- 
doubtedly impressed themselves upon 
the President’s mind. 


Flaxseed Rate to Be Considered 


Applying this principle to the case 
of linseed geil it follows that the Com- 
mission is likely to investigate the duty 
on flaxseed or linseed and also to in- 
quire into the rates on mixed paints 
and other products containing linseed 
oil, with a view to determining whether 
compensatory changes are necessary to 
offset any increase or decrease in the 
duty on linseed oil that may be recom- 
mended to the President. 

All this agitation is causing great 
concern to the high protection leaders 
in Congress and it is a foregone con- 
clusion that measures will be introduced 
at the coming session providing for 
the repeal of the flexible provisions of 
the Fordney-McCumber law. I do not 
believe, however, that this movement 
will make any substantial headway as 
it will be stoutly opposed by the Presi- 
dent and the administration’s chief 
representatives in both houses. 

Indications now point to customs re- 
ceipts for the calendar year 1923 aggre- 
gating more than $550,000,000, a total 
never before approximated in the his- 
tory of the country. While the fabu- 
lous figures recorded in March will not 
be matched by April returns it now 
seems probable that the latter will ex- 
ceed $52,000,000. 

The receipts for the first ten months 
of the fiscal year ending June 30 next 
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now exceed the total receipts of the 
fiscal year 1922 by more than $100,000,- 
000. May and June are both counted 
upon for at least $50,000,000 each, so 
that there is today every prospect that 
the customs collections for the current 
fiscal year will exceed those of last 
year by more than $200,000,000. 


American Hardware in Spain 


The present moment seems oppor- 
tune for American manufacturers to 
introduce enameled kitchen and toilet 
utensils into the Spanish market, ac- 
cording to Henry H. Morse, chief of the 
specialties division of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Enameled ware of these varieties finds 
wide use in Spain, the principal suppliers 
at present being Germany, Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, Sweden and Switzerland. Sev- 
eral Spanish factories also produce 
enameled ware of cheaper grades, but 
the quality of their output is by no 
means equal to that imported. 

Up to now Spain has purchased most 
of its enameled ware from Germany, 
but deliveries are falling behind and 
German prices are tending to rise to 
the level of those of other countries. 
Whether this condition will be tem- 
porary or permanent will depend to a 
large extent upon the outcome of the 
present internal situation in Germany. 
As an indication of the present favor- 
able condition for American trade in 
enameled ware, it may be mentioned 
that a manufacturing company in the 
United States has recently received its 
first order from Spain, and that an im- 
portant Spanish importer of Barcelona 
has recently sent a representative to 
the United States to make purchases. 


Should Conform to Custom 


Local importers suggest that Ameri- 
can manufacturers conform to the es- 
tablished custom of making shipments 
with drafts attached payable at from 
thirty to sixty days’ sight; that, if 
possible, business be started by the 
visit of a representative with a com- 
plete set of samples, and arrangements 
should be made to maintain stocks at 
such centers as Barcelona and Madrid; 
and that before undertaking any very 
extensive selling campaign a complete 
study of Spanish tastes in this line be 
made. 

Several Barcelona concerns have re- 
ceived enameled ware from the United 
States, and they have been entirely 
satisfied with its quality, although the 
prices were found somewhat high. Ap- 
parently either direct representation 
in this market has been lacking or the 
lines represented have not been ac- 
tively pushed. 

Barcelona imports of kitchen uten- 
sils (polished, galvanized, enameled 
and tinned), manufactures of tin plate 
and steel spoons and forks (tinned or 
coated with other metal) from the 
United States have been as follows: In 
1920, 1,439,328 kilos, valued at 3,900,- 
579 pesetas ($1 — 6.495 pesetas at 
present exchange); in 1921, 2,046,285 
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kilos, valued at 5,594,158 pesetas; and 
in the first eight months of 1922, 514,- 
530 kilos, worth 1,322,342 pesetas. 


Hardware in Latvian Market 


In the Latvian market the fact that 
German merchandise is gradually de- 
teriorating should assist the prospect 
of American hardware manufacturers. 
So far German hardware products have 
dominated the Latvian market. 

The cause is to be found in the low 
German currency and the proximity of 
that country to Latvia. The effect of 
the currency is passing, but, of course, 
the advantages accruing from proxim- 
ity are permanent and are further en- 
hanced by initiative and enterprise of 
the German forwarding agents in ef- 
fecting prompt delivery. 

Purchasers in Latvia are conserva- 
tive, and reputation goes far toward 
finding a market. This is evidenced by 
the popularity of American saws and 
safety razors of well-known makes. 
American merchants can not obtain 2 
proportionate representation on the lo- 
cal market if they insist on cash at port 
of shipment. 

Their British competitors, who are 
quite conservative, seem satisfied with 
a percentage of the cost with the order 
and a substantial part of the remain- 
der against documents, Riga. Terms 
less favorable than these will hurt the 
prospects of the exporter. 


Outlook in Australia 


There are good prospects for con- 
siderable trade activity in the Aus- 
tralian hardware market. American 
hardware enjoys considerable popular- 
ity in Australia and, with the revival 
of prosperous conditions in that coun- 
try, 1923 should be considerably bet- 
ter than 1922, The demand for cook- 
ing utensils is particularly brisk. 

Amsterdam offers a great opportu- 
nity for the sale of American kitchen 
utensils and other small household ar- 
ticles. Many are sold in Amsterdam 
now, but they are relatively high priced 
and must compete with cheap German 
products that are inferior in quality 
and durability but sufficiently attrac- 
tive in price to offset the better Ameri- 
can article. 

The special opportunity here is for 
a store or a chain of stores like the 
5-and-10 cent stores in the United 
States. There are variety stores in 
Amsterdam selling low-priced articles, 
but none of these has a small maxi- 
mum price, like 10 cents. Stores with 
such a price limit and well stocked 
with useful articles, Mr. Morse believes, 
would have a great trade in Amster- 
dam, 


Chance for “Five and Ten” 


The prices of kitchen and other small 
household utensils sold in Amsterdam 
are generally much higher than those 
for similar articles in the American 
5-and-10 cent stores. Pie pans, cake 
pans and similar cooking utensils, and 
all sorts of small articles used about 
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This screen door 
closed — 
without a slam! 





—_ 
O have the screen door close every time it is 
opened and to have it close in absolute silence— Closer No. 320 
what a comfort that would be, what freedom from 
annoyance! 


But you have only to apply Sargent Door Closer 
520! This closer is small in size—exactly suited for 
use on the screen door and doors inside the house. It 
is reasonable in price. Yet it works as silently and 
surely as the larger Sargent Closers you have often 
seen on commercial buildings. It may be used on the 
outside of the screen door, or between the screen 
door and the house door. It is quickly put up. A 
diagram with every closer explains its easy applica- 
tion to any door. 

Use Sargent Door Closer 520, also, on the back- 
stairs door, the refrigerator room and lavatory doors 
and on the storm door in winter. It will add much 
to the safety, convenience and silence of your home. 


“520” is for sale by hardware dealers everywhere. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


Hardware Manufacturers 
37 Water Street New Haven, Conn. 





Screen door time is here. Above is the sort of ad- convenient and economical cure which you can profit- 
vertising we are running in the foremost national ably prescribe not only for the slamming screen doors 
periodicals—taking the story of slamming screen doors of your neighborhood, but for all sorts of light doors 
direct to homes that know how annoying these can be. that should be closed inside the home. Let us send 
And the Sargent 520 Door Closer is an unusually you descriptive booklets and price lists at once. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, Mfrs. 


New York New Haven, Conn. Chicago 
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a house, which are sold in such Ameri- 
can stores for 5 or 10 cents apiece, 
usually cost at least a guilder (40 
American cents) in Amsterdam. 

It seems entirely practicable to sell 
these articles in Amsterdam for one- 
third of that price, even when the cost 
of freight from the United States is 
added to the tariff duty. Therefore, 
it should be profitable for an American 
5-and-10 cent establishment to operate 
stores in Amsterdam and elsewhere in 
the Netherlands with prices at 15 and 
30 Dutch cents—equivalent to 6 and 12 
American cents. These stores would 
be similar to the American three-penny 
and six-penny stores in England, which 
are very successful. 

Instead of paying a guilder for small 
utensils or hunting through the so- 
called “bazaars” for lower-priced ones, 
the Amsterdam public would be irre- 
sistibly drawn to stores where they 
knew that no price would be higher, 
for instance, than 30 Dutch cents—a 
price which at present will buy al- 
most nothing in Holland. 


Postal Receipts Show Big Gains 

Postal receipts of fifty largest cities, 
the monthly national business-weather 
indicator, totaled 10.01 per cent greater 
for April, 1923, than the receipts for 
April, 1922. April receipts are espe- 
cially significant. 


It takes a heap of sellin’-— 
In a store ter make it pay; 
It takes a heap of sellin’— 
Every hour o’ the day. 
Goods must be kept a oy 
Ever shiftin’ from the shelves, 
But they need a lot o’ helpin’ 
As they'll never help themselves. 
All merchandise needs boostin’, 
Boostin’ every sort o’ way; 
It takes a heap of sellin’— 
In a store ter make it pay. 
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A year ago this April postal busi- 
ness, typical of the nation’s business, be- 
gan its meteoric rise with every month 
showing the throttle of trade wide open. 
Month after month reported increases 
over similar periods of last year. 

Would the line of the business graph 
hold to its upward trend? April was 
the test month, and April shows the 
line still running upward. 

Last year postal receipts after run- 
ning increases averaging from 4 to 6 
per cent for April, 1922. This April 
postal receipts increased 10.01 ‘per cent 
over last year’s figure. Although this 
figure is lower than the 14.77 per cent 
increase for March of this year and 
the 13.18 per cent increase for Feb- 
ruary of this year, the fact that 10.01 
is an abnormal high point over the first 
real monthly increase of 1922 shows 
the business graph line holding steady. 

With only three cities reported in- 
creases greater than 20 per cent in 
March, five entered this class in April. 
The leaders are as follows: Fort 
Worth, Tex., 31.98 per cent gain; Los 
Angeles, 26.42 per cent; Memphis, 
Tenn., 21.28; Louisville, Tenn., 21.05; 
Dallas, Tex., 20.34; St. Paul, Minn., 
18.25; Hartford, Conn., 17.56, and Kan- 
sas City, Mo., 17.20. 

Total receipts from the fifty largest 
cities for April, 1922, were $24,373,- 


wey 


A Heap o° Sellin’ 


(With Apologies to Edgar A. Guest) 
By William Ludlum 


It takes a heap of sellin’— 
In a store ter win success; 
It takes a heap o’ push an’ pep 
An’ punch an’ constant stress, 
No let-up an’ no let-down, 
Just a steady onward drive 
With every sellin’ force alert 
An’ very much alive; 
No puttin’ on the brakes, no pause— 
Full speed’s the only way; 
It takes a heap of sellin’— 
In a store ter make it pay. 
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933.75. The total for April, 1922, was 
$22,155,621, a net gain of $2,218,312.75. 


Industrial Cities Forge to Front 


For the first time since its establish- 
ment, July, 1922, the list of fifty indus- 
trial and productive centers in smaller 
cities showed a greater increase in 
postal receipts than the fifty largest 
cities. Figures for the fifty industrial 
cities for April announced by the Post 
Office Department showed an increase 
over a similar month of last year of 
11.56 per cent. Fifty largest cities 
showed a rise of 10.01 per cent for 
April, 1922, over April, 1923. 

Eight of the industrial list reported 
increases of more than 20 per cent. 
Cheyenne, Wyo., leads the 20 per cent 
plus cities with an increase of 46.98 
per cent. 

Leaders in the increase are as fol- 
lows: Cheyenne, Wyo., 46.98 per cent; 
Wilmington, Del., 27.21 per cent; 
Charleston, W. Va., 26.46 per cent; 
Savannah, Ga., 25.76 per cent; Oakland, 
Cal., 23.81 per cent; Waterbury, Conn., 
21.53 per cent; Little Rock, Ark., 21.18 
per cent; Topeka, Kan., 21.11 per cent. 

The total receipts of the fifty indus- 
trial cities for April, 1923, were $2,- 
494,598.07, which is a gain of $258,- 
413.02 over April, 1922, when the re- 
ceipts were $2,236,185.05. 


It takes a heap of sellin’— 
Sellin’, sellin’ all the while; 

No time is best, but all the time 
The goods must outward file 

Just like an army on parade, 
But one without an end 

Recruited by sale after sale 
From stock to onward wend. 

Ter win success—a heap o’ sales 
Must troop out every day; 

It takes a heap of sellin’— 
In a store ter make it—pay. 








Coming Hardware Geevesbions 





LOUISIANA RETAIL HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Alexandria, 
May 14, 15, 16, 1923. R. D. Nibert, secre- 
tary, Bunkie. 


SOUTHEASTERN RETAIL HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, COV- 
ering Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia and 
Florida. Auditorium Armory, Atlanta, Ga., 
May 15, 16, 17, 18, 1923. Walter Harlan, 
secretary-treasurer, 701 Grand Theater 
Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


MISSISSIPPI RETAIL HARDWARE AND IM- 
PLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Jack- 
son, May 16, 17, 1923. H, 8S. Chilton, sec- 
retary-treasurer, Starkville. 


AMERICAN IRON, STEEL AND HEAVY HARD- 
WARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, May 15, 16, 17, 1923. A. H. 
Chamberlain, secretary - treasurer, Mar- 
bridge Building, 34th Street and Broadway, 
New York. 


PANHANDLE HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
ASSOCIATIION CONVENTION, Amarillo, Texas, 
May 14, 15, 1923. C. L. Thompson, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Canyon, Texas. 


NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Richmond, Va., June 18, 19, 
20, 21, 22, 1923. Headquarters, Jefferson 
Hotel. Herbert P. Sheets, secretary-treas- 
urer, Argos, Ind. 


WESTERN RETAIL IMPLEMENT AND HARD- 
WARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Missouri 
Theater Building, Kansas City, Jan. 15, 16, 
AE 1924. H. J. Hodge, secretary, Abilene, 

an. 


WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Milwau- 
kee Auditorium, Feb. 6, 7. 8, 1924. George 
W. Korlney, manager of exhibits, 1476 
Green Bay Avenue, Milwaukee. : er = 
Jacobs, secretary-treasurer, Stevens Point. 
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KENTUCKY HARDWARE AND 
ASSOCIATION, Louisville, Jan. 24, 
J. M. Stone, secretary- -treasurer, 
public Building, Louisville. 


IMPLEMENT 
25, 1924. 
202 Re- 


MOUNTAIN STATES HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, City Audi- 
torium, Denver, Colo., January, 1924. W. 
pie McAlister, secretary-treasurer, Boulder, 
*olo. 


INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, 
INc., CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Cadle 
Tabernacle, Jan. 29, 30, 31, Feb. 1924. 

F. Sheely, secretary, "Argos. 


ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Feb- 
ruary, 1924. Leon D. Nish, secretary- 
treasurer, Elgin, Ill. 


Iowa RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Des Moines, February, 1924. 
A. R. Sale, secretary-treasurer, Mason City. 
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Mrs. Jones is interested— 


She will want a ROME copper 
inset pail, a copper dipper, a new 
handsome nickel a" copper tea 
kettle She will have 


read about these and other ROME 
COPPER UTENSILS in her favo- 
rite magazine—and she will ask 
for them at her dealers. 


We're telling a million 


women to “Ask your dealer to show 
you the ‘ROME’ line of COPPER 
UTENSILS.” This is your back- 
ground of full page advertising 


now running in GOOD HOUSE- 
KEEPING MAGAZINE and 
reaching 900,000 prosperous families 
—read by at least 3,000,000 of your 
customers. 


We send them to the Dealer— 


to you, to buy. They’re interested 
in copper ware—they have heard of 
ROME UTENSILS. This is good 


business for you— standard items 
in demand all-year-round, with 
quick turnover and generous profit 
on each sale. 


Will you be ready? 


We'd like to cooperate with you. A 
giant ad in your window will bring 
people into your store. A handsome 
“ROME UTENSIL” sign on your 
show case will remind them to buy. 
Circulars, imprinted with your 


name, will carry your advertising 
into their homes. Let us tell you 
all about our comprehensive plan. 
Send for a copy of our new catalog. 
Look over this Boosters Column, 
and mail us the coupon now. 


ROME MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Office and Factories: ROME, NEW YORK 
BRANCHES: 


New York, 342 Madison Ave. 
Boston, 60 India St. 


Chicago, 1431 Lytton Bldg 
San Francisco, 610-614 W ils Fargo Bldg. 





ROME 


UTENSILS 





ROME MANUFACTURING CO. 
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Look me over. I'm a business getter. | 
tell dealers all about ROME advertising. 
show them the line, and get people into 
their stores. Let's cooperate 











BROADSIDE 


It will show you our new advertising campaign. 
which started in May nd gga Se 
and will continue through September 1923. Check 
the coupon. 





CATALOG 
Just off the presses, showing our copper and alum! 


num utensils in natural colors. Check the coupon 
for your copy. 





CIRCULARS 


We will imprint these handsome circulars with your 
name and address FREE. They take your ad into 
the homes of your customers. Check the coupon 


for sample copies. 





epheaeseomie SIGN 


jo or i she >w case or window. It talks quality; it is n« 
» large. Check the coupon for one, free 


mat edie 





Dooueites enlargements ot our GOOD HOUSE 
PING ads. One in your window each month, 
val bring people into your store. Sent only on 


request — check the coupon below 


Send this coupon 


ROME, NEW YORK 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me, free, 
the items checked below: 


© Broadside 0 Catalog 
0 Circulars 0 Sign 
0 New Giant Ad each month 


Name 





Position__. 
Address__ 





sgbSE33453 389525223383 
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NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


Products Being Placed on the Market by Hardware Manufacturers 


eeceasceses: 


$29222255353255 
seeeceene. 


Spare Tire Lock Stops Tire 
hefts 

Johnson Spare Tire Lock recently 

put on the market by the Johnson Auto- 

mobile Lock Co., of St. Louis, is designed 

to stop thefts of spare tires, and is claimed 


The 


to be one of the lowest-priced tire locks 
which have the approval of insurance com- 
panies. In most localities it is said, the 
use of this lock gives the car-owner the 
benefit of a 5 per cent saving on tneit in- 
surance. It is built of indestructible cable 
which cannot be cut, because it is armored 
with hardened steel beads which are inter- 
locked and turn freely under every blow. 
One lock fits all makes and models of cars, 
differing only in the length of cable used. 
The padlock is a specially hardened steel 
block with rounded corners. It has no 
projections or high spots to hit at and 
knock off, and cannot clog with dust or 
dirt because it is equipped with an auto- 
matie closing device which closes up the 
key-hole when the key is removed. 


Efficient Non-Clog Sprayer 

The Paragon Sprayers, made by Camp- 
bell-Hausfeld Co., Harrison, Ohio, are 
claimed not to clog in operation either 
with ordinary spraying materials or with 
whitewash or cold water paints, no mat- 
ter how thick or heavy the sediment may 
be. The operation of the machine is that 
the solution is pumped up against the air 
in the brass air chamber. This compresses 
the air in the chamber and it is this com- 
pressed air that then forces the solution 
out through the hose and pipe under con- 
tinuous positive pressure when the valve 
on the hose is opened. The operator does 
not have to pump continuously as an oc- 
easional full stroke of the pump handle 
serves to maintain this pressure. The 
only wearing part is the cup leather or 
washer in the pump ‘cylinder. If used con- 
tinuously the sprayer might require a new 
cup leather every three or four months; 
these, however, cost only twenty-five cents 
each and can be replaced without difficulty 
by anyone in about three minutes. These 
machines range in capacity from a 3% gal. 


HEHEHE $3383% 


size to a 50 gal. size. All the valves used 
in the sprayer are of the seal-seating type 
and are made of solid brass. The air 
chamber is of brass and of sufficient ca- 
pacity to insure a steady spray of high 
pressure when the pump is operated at a 


‘moderate speed. The pump cylinder is cast 


of special metal, and accurately machined 
and durable. The container is of heavy 
black iron, heavily galvanized after as- 
sembly. The agitator, which is used to 
keep the spraying solution thoroughly 
mixed, is of galvanized iron. There is a 
circular strainer on the end of the suction 
pipe, containing 16 in. of strainer surface, 
and which is automatically cleaned by the 
all-metal agitator at each stroke of the 
pump. 


Take Down Standard Steel Squares 


Sargent & Company, New Haven, Conn., 
New York and Chicago, has brought out a 
patented Take-Down Standard Steel 
Square, made with a screw locking device 
which is easily operated by a coin or any 
instrument that will fit the slot in the 
screw. It is put together by placing the 
end of the tongue in a double seat on the 
body of the square and is held together by 
two self contained binding screws. A 
dowel pin, iocated between the two screws 
insures keeping alignment. There is a 
slight clearance between the body and 
tongue when locked which will take up any 
slight wear and the screws are case hard- 
ened to withstand hard usage. The square 
can be taken apart easily even if rusty as 
the tongue lifts out of the seat in the body 
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when the screws are loosened. There are 
no parts to lose as the screws are self con- 
tained. It is made in a body size 24 x 2, 
tongue 16 x 1% and on the square is con- 
tained information needed for: Brace 
Measure, Patent Rafter Table, Table for 
Rip, Valley, Jack and Cripple Rafter, and 
Table of Cuts for Polygons. 


Attractive Display Assortment of 
Utility Nuts 


The Utility Nut Display Board, made by 
The Hill Pump Valve Co., Belmont and 
Knox Aves., Chicago, Ill, presents in an 
attractive manner a practical assortment 


of standard semi-finished and castellated 
nuts. The assortment is neat, economical 
and practical, and the board, which is 
eleven by fifteen inches, holds 247 nuts and 
may be used effectively on counter, shelf or 
table. As may be seen from the illustra- 
tion, the sizes and types of nuts are plainly 
printed above each of the groups. 


Speedy Waste Pipe Opener 


Long's Sure Quick Wastepipe Opener, 
made by Long Brothers Mfg. Co., 401 
Commerce Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., is de- 
signed to open in a few seconds, the stopped 
drains of sinks, lavatories, bath tubs, 
toilets, etc. The opener has a plunger, 
operating with a 10-in. stroke, with leather 
cups back to back, thus developing 4 
powerful driving and suction force. At the 
bottom of the opener there is a heavy yet 
flexible red rubber bell which insures an air 
tight vacuum. The machine is 18 in. long 
over all. It has a black enameled handle, 
body or heavy brass nickel plated tubing, 
1% in. in diameter by 11 in. in length. 
The plunger is a 5-16 in. nickeled steel rod 
with two heavy oil leather cups mounted 
on it. The opener is strongly constructed, 
durable and efficient in operation. 


New Labels for Miller Locks 


The Miller Lock Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
has recently developed the attractive new 
label, illustrated on this page, for use in 
connection with its line of Mill locks. 
The new Miller labels carry the make, 
name and number prominently displayed 
and are simple and distinctive in design. 
The trade mark “Miller” with the orange 
background makes the label stand out 
prominently on the merchants’ shelves. 
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Richards-Wilcox ad- 
vertising appears 
regularly in the 
American Magazine 
and many other 
publications of na- 
tional circulation, 


Look for this advertisement in 
the June issue of American 
Magazine—circulation more than 


Chicago 
Minneapolis 
ee 
AURORA, ILLINOIS,U.S.A. hp te 


San Francisco 
RICHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN CO. I® 
Winnipeg LONDON, ONT. Montreal 
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Benjamin Plural Socket Device 

The Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co., 847 
West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill., has 
recently placed on the market, a group of 
plural socket devices for use in connection 
with electrical appliances of various kinds. 








No.1006 ADAPTER 


No. 1080 TAP 











The group consists of the No. 122, “One-to- 
Two,” Two-Way Plug; No. 77, the “Swivel 
Two-Way Plug’; the “1080” Tap-lite, and 
the 1006 Adapter. The One-to-Two Plug 
is a new edition of the No. 92—the Original 
Two-Way Plug. It has a molded body with 
trimmings of brass and is constructed for 


use with Edison screw-base plug and will 
take any standard shade _ holder. It is 
small, light and sturdily built and is most 
desirable where an inconspicuous device is 
more important than the position of the 
outlets. The Swivel Two-Way Plug is 
made of polished Bakelite in one piece. 


This also accommodates a lamp and screw- 
base plug. A friction swivel on the plug 
end permits the side outlet to be turned in 
any convenient direction for an extension 
cord. The lamp outlet hangs straight down 
and has a bead for standard shade holder. 
The “1080” Tap-lite is a special feature 
current tap of molded material with a 
brushed brass shell. The side outlet takes 
a standard parallel blade cap. The screw 
plug is the swivel type and permits the side 


outlet to be adjusted to any point of a 
circle. The lamp outlet hangs straight 
down. It is provided with a bead and 
thread for a standard shade holder. 


Attractive Tumbler Holder 


In order to meet the demand for an at- 
tractive and moderately priced bath room 
fixture, The Patent Novelty Co., Fulton, 
Tll., has placed a new tumbler 


recently 





holder on the market. This new addition 
to the company’s line is attractively de- 
signed and well made and should prove a 


popular item. 
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New Magnus Multiple Table Tap 


The Magnus No. 43 Multiple Table Tap, 
made by the Magnus Electric Co., Inc., 451 
Greenwich Street, New York, N. Y., has 
three combined slots taking either stand- 
ard, parallel or tandem blades of any cap, 
equipped with heat resisting lamp cord and 
No. 22 two piece attachment plug. The plug 
is affixed with a quick “make and break” 
feature which reduces the are to minimum, 
preventing voltage shock reaching the table 
tap. Designed to fit either on the side of 
the table or on the surface, the plug is in 
an advantageous position. The leads can 


be adjusted in three positions as shown in 
can 


the illustration. It also be used in 





operating tea trays and can be plugged in 
to any wall base or floor outlet. The body 
is of polished black composition, of high 
dielectric value, backed with baize to pre- 
vent the scratching of the furniture surface. 


Non-Burnable Wick Display Helps 
Sales 

help—is the piece of 
wick attached to 
Nesco Perfect 


A clever sales 
Rockweave non-burnable 
each dealer’s floor sample 








the National 


made by 


Oil Cook Stove, 
Enameling & Stamping Milwaukee, 
Wis. When a woman sees and feels the 
wick fabric, she more readily grasps the 
merits of the stove as they are explained 
to her. 
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Automatic Toy Washer for the 
Kiddies 
One of the new toy numbers to create 
considerable attention at both the Chicago 


and New York toy shows is. being manu- 
factured by the Vioneer Toy & Novelty Co., 

















Pittsburgh, Pa. The toy is the Automatic 
Kiddie Washer which looks for all the 
world just like a regular power washer. A 
strong spring of piano steel furnishes the 
motive power. A glass cover to the water 
tub makes the picture more realistic to the 
youngsters. The wringer is situated di- 
rectly over the tub so all water will run 
back into the tub. It has been the desire 
of the manufacturers to produce a toy to 
enable the children to play with water and 
at the same time prevent them from mak- 
ing a muss around the house. The tub is so 
designed that it will make a suds on the 
water very quickly and at the same time 
give the child a practical and decidedly 
interesting toy. 


: 


12-In. Stainless Steel Rule 


A new 12-in stainless steel rule, No. 350, 
has just been placed on the market by the 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. of Providence, 
R. I. The rule is rustproof and will not 
stain or discolor. It is made of the highest 
grade stainless steel and is hardened and 
tempered. The care and _ skill used in 
hardening and grinding brings out ‘the 
stain resisting properties to the fullest in 
this new rule. The rules are clearly gradu- 
ated in 8ths, 16ths, 32nds and 64ths. The 
company also makes a 6-in. stainless steel 
rule (pocket size) which is a very handy 
size, 


Two New Additions to “Hot Shot” 
Batteries 

The National Carbon Co., Inc., has 
cently announced two new types of Colum- 
bia “Hot Shot” batteries of the steel case 
construction, as follows: No. 1562 M—5 
cells in series arranged in two rows giving 
7% volts. No. 1662 M—6 cells in series 
arranged in two rows giving 9 volts. These 
two new batteries have the same attractive 
design and appearance as the 1461 M 
Columbia “Hot Shot” battery—4 cell power 
—6 volts—which was announced to the 
trade by the National Carbon Co., Inc., last 
fall. With these new types of steel case 
batteries it is now possible to meet the re- 
quirements of practically every dry battery 
ignition system used on stationary gas en- 
gines, motor boats, tractors, construction 
equipment, etc. 
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